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Trinidad, Colorado, 
| February 16, 1928. 


| South-Western Publishing Co. 
| Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 


Since I have sent you the last ex- 
amination of your Accountancy 
| Course, I would like to tell you of 
Hi my personal reaction to the work. 
\] I have taken several correspondence 

courses, but with most of these 
courses all I received after sending in 
i] my solutions was model solutions 
and a few marks on my papers. 


The one thing about your methods 
| of instruction which appealed to me 
4 most was your reports which accom- 
panied each solution. After reading 
your constructive criticisms and com- 
ments each time, I was given added 
inspiration to continue with the work. 














I feel that your course has done 
me a world of good and I hope to be 
successful in passing the C. P. A. 
examination in November. 


Very sincerely, 


(Signed) WALLACE M. BUCK. 





ing instruction methods, scope 
of the courses, and advantages 
accruing to teachers completing 
these courses will be furnished 
upon request. Those enrolling 
now will be permitted to con- 
tinue the course during the 
summer months if desired. 


C. P. A. Department 
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PUBLISHING CO. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio 
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WHAT KIND OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
DO WE WANT? 


by 


PAUL S. LOMAX, Sc. B., Ph. D. 
New York University 
New York City 


le HE general 
subject of 

the 1928 or 

thirtieth conven- 
tion of the Eastern 
Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association was 
research in business 
and business educa- 
tion. The scientific 
spirit chiefly per- 
vaded the program 
of the convention 
at which many re- 
search workers in 
commercial education reported their stud- 
ies. The 1928 yearbook, Foundations of 
Commercial Education, should prove an 
important contribution to the develop- 
ment of American business education.! 
Why do we have this increasing mani- 
festation of a scientific attitude toward 
business education, not alone in the 
eastern section, but also, in varying de- 
gree, in every section of the United 
States? The answer probably is to be 
found in the fact that the scientific 


eee {2 Mee 


spirit is one of the outstanding charac- 
teristics of our modern life.2 This spirit 
has already deeply affected American 
business, has already found a large place 
in certain collegiate schools of business, 
and is now just beginning to arouse the 
enthusiasm and intelligent effort of many 
commercial teachers in public and private 
secondary schools. 

While the spirit of research is singu- 
larly characteristic of modern life, it is 
not a new thing in the long checkered 
history of mankind. “In every substan- 
tial advance of the race, evidences of 
research are indicated, and it is not an 
overdrawn statement that research and 
progress have come to us joined hand in 
hand down through the centuries.”* 
However, it probably is true that never 
have so many people been engaged in 
applying research method to practical 
affairs of life as in our own day In the 
business world “we are reaping the bene- 
fits of some 600 industrial research lab- 
oratories, mostly established in the last 
fifteen years They are ceaselessly search- 
ing for invention and for every economy in 


1Yearbook available June 1 for $2.00 from S. B. Carkin, Packard Commercial School, Lexington Avenue 
at 35th Street, New York City. (Yearbook is free to members of the E. C. T. A.) 
*Kilpatrick, W. H., Education for a Changing Civilization, Chapter I. New York: The Macmillan 


Company, 1927. 


’Heath, W. A. A Practical View of Business Research. University of Illinois Conference on Collegiate 
Education for Business, p. 95. Urbana: University of Illinois, 1927. 
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the use of materials and method.”? In 
the educational world likewise we are 
reaping the benefits of scores of research 
centers. By 1900 the scientific movement 
in education had barely begun. But since 
that time we have made marvelous 
strides. It can be said that “today re- 
search is being carried on in schools of 
education and teachers colleges through- 
out the land, while many foundations 
and other private agencies are dedicated 
in part, or wholly, to the same cause, and 
practically every city school system of 
any size has at least one individual on 
its staff who has had excellent training 
in scientific method.” 

With the social institution of business 
occupying an increasingly important place 
in our democratic society (discussed in 
the first article of this series,) with busi- 
ness education occupying a correspond- 
ingly strategic place in American educa- 
tion (discussed in the second article of 
this series,) and with both American 
business and education more and more 
profoundly affected by the scientific 
spirit, it is only in keeping with the times 
that secondary business education at 
last is beginning to be a center of grow- 
ing scientific activity. The number of 
commercial teachers who are prepared 
to do educational research is certain 
greatly to increase within the next few 
years, and when this happens we should 
have a multitude of research studies that 
will embody a painstaking appraisal of 
all phases of business education in its 
multitude of relationships to the whole 
field of education, of business, and of 
the other major divisions of organized 
social life. Indeed, a considerable number 
of more or less scientific studies in busi- 
ness education are already appearing in 
magazines, bulletins, and graduate theses. 
Consequently, it seems timely to con- 
sider the question, WHEN ARE STUD- 
IES INCOMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
REALLY SCIENTIFIC? 


We present our answer by dealing 
me with two principal subquestions: 
. When is a study in business educa- 
tod scientifically made and reported? 
2. What are some important limita- 
tions of research method in _ business 
education? 


When is a Study in Business Education 
Scientifically Made and Reported? 


We may think of science as made up 
of tested knowledge which has been or- 
ganized in relation to general principles 
or laws. We have a science of chemistry 
or a science of educational psychology. 
Now scientific or research method is 
simply a method of testing knowledge. 
When we test knowledge for its own 
sake, as in the determination of instinc- 
tive tendencies, we say that we are deal- 
ing with pure research. When we test 
knowledge in relation to its use, as in the 
use of instinctive tendencies in bookkeep- 
ing or shorthand habit formation, we say 
that we are dealing with applied re- 
search. Although both pure and applied 
research are needed in the progressive 
development of business education, it 
would seem that problems of applied 
research would tend to have a much 
greater emphasis since business education 
in itself is an applied field of education. 

Educational research method is essen- 
tially the reflective-thinking method. It 
is a procedure that intellectual effort finds 
most fruitful in the solution of problems. 
“Educational research is the name for a 
type of procedure employed in answering 
thought questions about education; that 
is, questions for which answers must be 
manufactured by reflective thinking.”® 
This reflective thinking is based, not on 
opinion or impression, but on carefully 
tested data, the best that can be obtained. 
“The ultimate purpose of all educational 
research is the discovery of procedures, 
rules, and principles relating to the vari- 
ous aspects of education.””® 


‘Hoover, Herbert. Hoover Finds Trade with World Growing. The New York Times, Special Features 


Section, Sunday, October 30, 1927, p. 2. 


5Newlon, Jesse H. A Background for Practical Research. The Phi Delta Kappan, VIII (April, 1926), p. 2 

6 Monroe, Walter S., and Engelhart, Max D. The Techniques of Educational Research, p. 7. University 
of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. XXxV, No. 19, 1928. (Bureau of Educational Research, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. Price $0.50. Contains excellent bibliography. Every research worker should have 


a copy.) 
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Analysis of the Educational Research 
Method 

The educational research method may 
be analyzed into the following steps:’ 

1. Selecting a particular field of educa- 
tion in which the research worker may 
be interested, as the field of bookkeeping 
or shorthand instruction. 

2. Surveying the field with great care 
to learn what research has already been 
made and what further important re- 
search problems should be solved, lead- 
ing to the choice of a problem that seems 
most worth while. 

3. Preparing a bibliography of all ex- 
isting literature that is relevant to the 
selected problem. A research worker is 
responsible for a good working command 
of the literature in the field of his inves- 
tigation in order, for one thing, to avoid 
the possibility of unnecessarily dupli- 
cating research work that has already 
been accomplished. 

4. Making an exact and concise defini- 
tion of the problem. This is a very signifi- 
cant step, and often a difficult one. Some 
prefer to define the problem in the form 
of a question. The title of the research 
study is usually not a statement of the 
problem, simply because it ordinarily 
cannot be briefly expressed. The problem 
should be definitely delimited in terms 
of the specific phases that will be investi- 
gated. The definition of the problem 
should indicate precisely the boundary 
lines within which the investigation is 
to be restricted. This means a thorough- 
going analysis of the elements or con- 
stituent parts of the problem. 

5. Determining the data that are needed 
to solve the problem. The practical con- 
sideration of actual availability of data 
should be kept in mind. 

6. Outlining a method of attack or 
plan of procedure that should be followed 
in obtaining the needed data. 

7. Collecting the.needed data. 

8. Systematizing, analyzing, and sum- 
marizing the data so as to facilitate their 
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interpretation. This means “a procedure 
which requires the editing, sorting, classi- 
fication, and setting up or tabulation of 
the data and their reduction to an orderly 
whole.”* To accomplish this result ad- 
vantageously the research worker should 
know, among other things, how to pre- 
pare statistical tables and graphs.’ 

g. Interpreting the data. This “is a 
process of thinking in the presence of 
facts.” It is a most rigid test of a research 
worker's intellectual and moral worth. 
The interpretation must be kept within 
the facts and true to the facts. A truly 
scientific attitude of openmindedly evalua- 
ting the facts and courageously facing 
truths is imperative. In research work 
the investigator should not set out to 
prove what he thinks is true, but he 
should endeavor to discover what is true. 
He should strive to realize that ideal of 
Theodore Roosevelt, “I want nothing so 
much as to be right.”!° 

10. Ascertaining conclusions. ~The 
conclusions are essentially the answers 
to the questions specified in the defini- 
tion of the problem. Hence, in formulating 
the conclusions, an investigator is merely 
attempting to answer the questions that 
have guided him throughout the research 
gts To be scientific fin doing this} 
is to know one’s data and to use them with 
full recognition of the defects {and limita- 
tions} that they possess.”!! 

11. Arranging the data in good report 
or thesis form. The research worker 
should report his investigation in such a 
way that he succeeds in interesting the 
reader, as well as in keeping the report 
true to the research data The purpose 
and value of the research problem should 
be simply given. The problem _ itself 
should be definitely stated and its limita- 
tions, along with its possible relations 
with other problems, clearly pointed out. 
Scrupulous care should be taken to see 
that there are no big gaps in the report 
which may tend to leave “the reader 
with unanswered questions,” or, if such 


‘Adapted, in part, from Schluter, W. C. How to Do Research Work. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 


1926. (A valuable, inexpensive, nontechnical book.) 


SIbid., p. 80. 


“Reeder, Ward G. How to Write a Thesis, p. 65-79. Bloomington, IIl.: Public School Publishing Co.., 


1925. (A valuable, inexpensive manual.) 


“The Phi Delta Kappan, Vol. V (February, 1923), front cover. 
'\Monroe, Walter S., and Engelhart, Max D. The Techniques of Educational Research, p. 49. 
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gaps must necessarily remain, to see that 
the reader is frankly told and given rea- 
sons for the omissions. All tables and 
graphs should be made to conform with 
good statistical standards.’* It is highly 
important that the data are interpreted 
in an accurate and common sense manner, 
and that all conclusions of the report are 
soundly based on the data. No conclu- 
sions should be stated in the report with- 
out supporting evidence also being given. 
The reader is at all times entitled to the 
right te check for himself whether a con- 
clusion is warranted by the data. 

“The authority for each important 
statement of fact and for each opinion 
quoted literally or otherwise should be 
cited. Unless authorities are cited, the 
reader may be left in doubt as to the 
scientific merit of the investigation, more- 
over, the failure to cite authorities tends 
to make the research worker careless, a 
habit which he cannot afford to have 
fasten itself upon him.”'* All references 
that are made to the writings of other 
authors should be complete enough to 
enable the reader to find the references 
and, whenever it may be desired, to pur- 
chase such. 

It is probably true that commercial 
teachers, as a rule, in the reporting of 
their research studies, particularly in 
current educational magazines, need to 
tend to be more careful about observing 
acceptable methods and forms of educa- 
tional research than they customarily 
have done.'4 

While it is not possible to present here 
an example of all eleven steps of the 
educaticnal research method, we desire 
to illustrate step No. 4 of a research 
problem which was entitled, A Compara- 
tive Study of Commercial, English, Mathe- 
matics, and Science Tzachers in the State 
of New Jersey. In the statement of the 
problem the reader will notice that an 
effort is made to define the problem, to 
indicate the particular phases of the 
problem that will be investigated, to show 





why a study of the problem seems im- 
portant, and to point out in what re- 
spects the problem is delimited. 


Statement of Problem" 


The problem of this thesis is to investi- 
gate the comparative status of New 
Jersey public high school Commercial, 
English, Mathematics, and Science teach- 
ers in the following terms: first, as to 
number of teachers; second, as to the 
size of the schools in which the teachers 
are employed; third, as to educational 
qualifications; fourth, as to salaries; fifth, 
as to length of teaching experience; 
sixth, as to subjects being taught; and 
seventh, as to educational requirements 
of local boards of education in employ- 
ment of teachers and relative difficulty 
encountered in finding candidates who 
can qualify. 

Such an investigation is needed to 
enable the authorities of the New York 
University School of Education more 
wisely to develop its commercial teacher- 
training services. 

New Jersey is selected for this study 
for two chief reasons: first, because it is 
one of the principal fields of service of 
the New York University School of 
Education, and second, because accurate 
data are available in the annual reports 
of the local school authorities to the State 
Department of Public Instruction. 

The study is restricted in three main 
respects: first, to grades 9, 10, 11, and 12 
of approved public high schools; second, 
to full-time teachers and department 
heads; and third, to 11 of the 21 counties 
of New Jersey since these counties con- 
tain 84 percent of the total public school 
enrollment and 82.4 percent of the total 
high school enrollment of the state. These 
eleven counties are representative both 
of rural and urban high school conditions 
in the northern and southern sections of 
the state. [This fact is pointed out in 
different parts of the thesis.} 

Numerous illustrative references are 


2Tbid., p. 69-72. Also, see Reeder, Ward G. How to Write a Thesis, Sections IX and X. 

'8Reeder, Ward G. How to Write a Thesis, Section VIII, The Form of Citations and Footnotes. 

'4Monroe, Walter S., and Engelhart, Max. D. The Techniques of Educational Research, Chapter VI. 
(This Chapter contains an analysis of criteria for judging the scientific worth of a research report.) 

5Lomax, Paul S. A Comparative Study of Commercial, English, Mathematics, and Science Teachers 
in the State of New Jersey. An unpublished thesis presented in partial fulfillment of the requirement for the 
degree of doctor of philosophy at the New York University School of Education, 1927. 
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cited in Monroe and Engelhart’s The 
Techniques of Educational Research (to 
which reference has already been made) 
with regard to the definition of the prob- 
lem; collecting data; organizing, analyz 
ing, and summarizing data; and deter- 
mining conclusions. 

What Are Some Important Limitations 


of Research Method in Business 
Education? 


1. EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
METHOD IS A MEANS BUT NOT 
AN END. Commercial teachers, in their 
growing enthusiasm for research method, 
must be on their guard not to mistake 
research method for education. Research 
method at best is but an important 
means or instrument for evaluating, in 
an organized way, current educational 
practice. We have an analogous illustra- 
tion of this in accounting which, as Lyon 
has pointed out, is an excellent example 
of research method.'* It would be folly 
to mistake accounting for business itself. 
The accounting method is only an im- 
portant means or instrument for evalua- 
ting current business practice in terms 
of the Balance Sheet and the Profit and 
Loss Statement. 

2. EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
METHOD, AS A MEANS, NEEDS A 
WORTHY PHILOSOPHY OF EDU- 
CATION. Since educational research 
method at best is only an important 
instrument whereby to evaluate current 
educational practice, it is highly signifi- 
cant that the investigator who does the 
evaluating has a worthy philosophy of 
education in terms of an ennobling phil- 
osophy of life. (See first and second arti- 
cles of this series.) Let commercial teach- 
ers ever see beyond research method to 
an uplifting philosophy of education! 
The former is the servant; the latter is 
the master. “Science must remain a ser- 
vant and not be permitted to become 
the master. It must be used to open up 
the great new world into which we are 


entering, instead of closing the doors 
before our faces. The goal of education 
is not merely to achieve intellectual ex- 
pertness and resourcefulness, but to 
experience a spiritual rebirth.” 


3. EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
METHOD, AS A MEANS, ALWAYS 
MAY NOT BE THE ONLY AND 
BEST INSTRUMENT FOR EVAL- 
UATING EDUCATIONAL PRAC- 
TICE. The development of research as 
a testing method is still in its infancy. 
Life is a tremendously complex affair. In 
any problem situation which is worthy 
of research, a great number of factors 
exist in a multitude of relationships. To 
deal with a variable factor, and at the 
same time keep relatively constant the 
other factors, is oftentimes a most baffling 
and futile experience. “The danger of 
limiting investigation to those elements 
in education that can with our present 
facilities be objectively measured must be 
clearly recognized...... The conclusion 
must be accepted that the statistical 
treatment, mere manipulation of figures, 
may utterly fail to achieve the desired 
result; it may serve to conceal truth or 
even to harbor untruth.”!8 


An appreciation and understanding of 
these limitations should not cause com- 
mercial teachers less highly to regard the 
great value of research method in com- 
mercial education, but rather to esteem 
more fully the almost infinite possibilities 
of the method which indeed should prove 
a golden means. To know where, when, 
and how the method can best work is 
to tend to realize its real strength. If 
largely by the method of science, the 
world has become what it is, we should 
treasure most heartedly “the scientific 
attitude of mind. It symbolizes open- 
minedness, capacity for growth, and the 
promise of continued growth in the 
future.’ “Science with all its triumphs 
is still in its infancy.”?° 


* 6Lyon, Leverett S. Research Applied to Business. Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association 1928 


Yearbook, Foundations of Commercial Education. 


17Bode, Boyd H. Modern Educational Theories, p. 284. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1927. 
18U). S. Bureau of Education Bulletin (1926) No. 24, An Outline of Methods of Research with Suggestions 


for High School Principals and Teachers, p. 4. 


19Bode, Boyd H. Modern Educational Theories, p. 279. 


201bid., p. 288. 
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THE UNIT AND CONTRACT PLANS 
OF ASSIGNMENTS IN COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS 


by 


C. M. YODER 


Director of Commercial Courses 
State Teachers College 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 


OR over two 
i* and a half 

centuries fol- 
lowing the first 
legislative act to 
establish public 
schools in America 
there has existed a 
growing policy to 
adjust the child to 
the school. For the 
past two decades 
only has there been 
any great amount of 
thought directed to 
adjusting the school to the child. This lat- 
ter policy predominates the educational 
thought of today. Every effort is being 
made to adjust more adequately the school 
system, particularly the curricula and in- 
struction methods, to the child. 

Because of the many established theo- 
ries and principles of education there is 
no longer any doubt in the minds of educa- 
tors that individuals differ widely in 
their abilities. These discovered differ- 
ences in individual abilities and needs 
have been given considerable thought and 
have directed the efforts of educators to 
provide for them in the training of the 
child in the school. Improvement in in- 
struction and school work demands recog- 
nition of these differences. 

The first school of America was the 
home and the church. The child was 
adjusted to the organization of each. His 
instruction was largely catechetical. He 
did little thinking for himself. He was 
instructed individually but with no 
thought of his needs. It was the sim- 
plicity of the organization and materials 
which allowed individual instruction. As 
society became more complex and school 
systems were organized by law, economic 


conditions demanded a change in school 
procedure. Classes were organized, groups 
were formed, and children were taught 
en masse with no regard for their indi- 
vidual differences. This plan has become 
more and more complex during the past 
one hundred years. With this complex 
group system of instruction came the 
group text materials, tests, and promo- 
tions to fit it. 

Education cannot be accomplished en 
masse, it is an individual process. Yet our 
economic situation all but requires such 
a system or a modification of it. The 
situation is questioned by Reavis, thus, 
“How can one instruct children en masse 
and at the same time individualize.” It is 
just such a combination procedure of 
group organization with individualiza- 
tion which this question suggests that is 
now receiving the attention of educators. 
A number of schemes of instruction have 
been proposed to provide for the individ- 
ual differences of pupils. These schemes 
might be divided into three divisions as 
follows: First, Group Schemes—Special 
Classes, X. Y. Z. Grouping, Differentiates 
assignments; Second, Individual Schemes 
—Dalton Plan and Winnetka Plan; Third, 
Combination Schemes— Unit Plan and 
Contract Plan. The first two divisions 
have been used almost exclusively in the 
grades, the last one largely in the second- 
ary schools. 

The first division of these schemes at- 
tempts to retain the class organization 
and method of instruction with little or 
no change in curricula and promotions. 
The Special Classes Scheme provides for 
coaching of laggards, by allowing extra 
time and greater teaching supervision. 
This plan is known as the Batavia Plan 
having been introduced into the Batavia, 
N. Y., school system by Superintendent 
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John Kennedy. The X. Y. Z. Grouping 
Scheme provides for classifying the pupils 
according to their abilities into three 
groups. The Y group is given the regular 
course of study, the X group is given an 
enriched course of study, and the Z group 
is given a course including only the mini- 
mal essentials. All pupils are promoted 
upon completion of their respective 
courses. The Differentiated Assignment 
Scheme provides for single grouping with 
assignments requiring varying amounts 
of work. A quantitative variation with 
high quality of accomplishment in each 
assignment. There are usually three dif- 
ferent assignments under this plan. In all 
the three plans mentioned problem cases 
and remedial instruction are provided for. 


The second division of these schemes 
breaks up the lock-step class system with 
its attendent promotion evils. It attempts 
to thoroughly individualize instruction 
and promotion. The Winnetka Plan, so 
styled from the introduction of the Burk 
Individual System into the Winnetka, 
Ill., school system by Superintendent 
Washbourne, provides for individual dif- 
ferences by outlining specifically the work 
to be done in each grade. This plan origi: 
nated in the San Francisco State Teachers 
College under the direction of President 
Burke. Under it class recitations are 
abandoned, and there are no daily assign- 
ments. All pupils are required to complete 
satisfactorily the outlined work for each 
subject in each grade, each pupil is pro- 
moted upon completion of outlined work. 
The pupil is on a piece-work basis not 
a time basis. By providing for flexibility 
of time for mastery of essentials the in- 
dividual differences of pupils are pro 
vided for. The curriculum is divided in 
two parts; first, to provide for study 
developing knowledges and skills; second, 
to provide for self-expressions and social 
activities. Each half-day is divided into 
two parts to provide for time for each of 
the two curriculum divisions. 


The Dalton Plan provides for individual 
work of pupils on outlined “jobs” under 
a laboratory scheme. Laboratories in the 
various subjects are equipped and the 
jobs in each subject are worked out in 
the respective laboratories—English, 
mathematics, history, etc. The pupil is 


free to budget his own time for his job 
requirements. He may divide his time 
equally among the different subject jobs 
or he may devote all of his time to one 
and then another job until all are com- 
pleted. Completion of all jobs must be 
accomplished within a set time which 
may be a month or a semester. Group 


activities for self-expression, explanation 


and social activities are provided. To 
each of these two plans the present text 
material and curriculum content are not 
well adapted. Special outlines of work and 
“job” assignments have to be prepared 
and duplicated which entails enormous 
amount of time and effort on the part of 
teachers. Under this division of schemes 
several school systems have used individ- 
ual schemes closely related to the two 
plans outlined. The scheme somewhat 
modified has been used in the one-room 
rural school 


The third division of these schemes is 
the one now receiving a great deal of 
attention, particularly in the high schools, 
throughout the country. It is adaptable 
to almost every type of subject matter. 
The two plans of assignments are both 
excellent for individualizing instruction 
in commercial subjects. While vocational 
subjects have long since been taught by 
the individual plan recognizing the differ- 
ences in pupils these plans can be used to 
greatly improve the procedure. We are 
always anxious to improve our instruc- 
tional methods to provide an opportunity 
for each pupil to work up to his capacity. 
The Unit and the Contract Plans of as- 
signments are worthy of consideration 
and trial. The recent texts in commercial 
subjects are planned to allow for individ- 
ual differences in pupils and fit admirably 
into the scheme of the two plans. The 
“Unit Plan” and specimens of assign- 
ments under this plan is an attempted 
interpretation of the one proposed by 
Professor H. C. Morrison, University of 
Chicago, in his book, “The Practice of 
Teaching in the Secondary Schools.” 
Every teacher should read this book. The 
“Contract Plan” is probably an out- 
growth of experimentation with many 
types of instruction and now has many 
interpretations. However, it now sug: 
gests a more or less uniform procedure. 
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An attempt has likewise been made to 
analyze it and illustrate assignments under 
it. 
Analysis of the Unit 
Plan of Teaching 
Theory of Plan: 


The theory of the plan involves the 
dividing of the subject matter or assimila- 
tive material in any field of learning into 
logical and well organized units, the 
fundamentals of each, when mastered, 
results into new attitudes, special abili- 
ties or skills—“learning products”—for 
the pupil. The units may be short or long 
requiring little or much time for their 
completion. Emphasis is placed upon 
mastery as the goal of all study. 
Technique of Plan: 

The technique consists of definite 
learning and teaching cycles as guides 
to the objectives from study. An outline 
of the technique follows: 


“Learning Cycle Teaching Cycle 


Stimilus...... . .Exploration 
Presentation 

Assimilation.......... Assimilation 

Reaction.............Organization 
Recitation” 


The teacher supplies the content of 
the teaching cycle either through oral 
or written instruction or both. 

There is no ranking or grading of pupils 
under this plan, mastery is the only goal 
accepted. 

Advantages of Plan: 

(1) It requires an appraisal of the pupils 
previous knowledge of the unit material; 
(2) it arouses the pupil's interest in the 
study; (3) it requires real teaching ability 
on the part of the teacher; (4) it requires 
not only teaching but testing and re- 
teaching; (5) it demands mastery as its 
goal; (6) with mastery it results in changed 
attitudes, special abilities, or new skills; 
(7) it develops reflective thinking and 
reaction on the part of the pupils; (8) 
teachers must be students not only of 
their subject, but of their pupils as well; 
(9) it can be adapted to all types of learn- 
ing; (10) it provides for enrichment 
courses or additional study problems for 
the bright pupils; (11) it trains the pupils 
to search for new knowledge. 
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Disadvantages of Plan: . 


The main disadvantages of the plan 
are largely of the nature of teacher and 
administrative problems. Some of the 
teacher problems are: (1) lack of qualified 
teachers; (2) teachers are prone to be 
self-satisfied; (3) older teachers are tradi- 
tion bound—old methods, old material, 
old ideas; (4) teacher-training institutions 
not thoroughly visualizing their relation 
through the teacher to the pupil. Some 
of the administrative problems are: (1) 
lack of text and reference material; (2) 
traditional school room equipment; (3) 
practices in records and promotions; 
(4) requirements of teachers as Class 
Teachers instead of individual teachers; 
(5) uniformity of classroom require- 
ments. 

Summary: 

This plan will undoubtedly stimulate 
good teaching if not revolutionize cer- 
tain classroom procedure. The mastery 
idea, even modified and limited, with 
its resultant effect of changed attitudes, 
acquired special abilities, or improved 
and new skills, undoubtedly demand real 
teaching. The teaching profession will 
be greatly enhanced through the general 
introduction of the plan. Teachers will 


become real educators instead of just job 
holders. 


Analysis of the Contract 
Plan of Teaching 
Theory of Plan: 

The theory of this plan involves the 
laying out of a rather definite piece of 
work to be done. The pupils in a measure 
are contracted to do a given piece of work 
rather than master a new problem. The 
doing seems to be the spirit rather than 
the objective of learning as a result. It 
is assumed that the doing will automati- 
cally result in learning. 


Technique of Plan: 


The technique of this plan consists of 
a printed or mimeographed sheet of a 
definitely outlined problem or problems 
to be solved by the pupils. Usually an 
introductory statement is made, refer- 
ences given, direction for study made, 
problems suggested with a definite as- 
signment of contract of work to be pre- 
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pared, followed in some cases by an ex- 
amination. The results of the preparation 
of the assignment or the examination are 
scored on different levels, usually three, 
the C, the B, and the A levels. 

Pupils satisfactorily completing the C 
level can receive no grade higher than a 
C (under the A, B, C, D, and F ranking 
scheme) but may receive one lower, like- 
wise pupils satisfactorily completing the 
B level can receive no grade higher than 
a B but may receive one lower. Those 
completing the A level may receive a 
grade lower than A. 

Individual instruction is the plan of 
teaching. It does not specifically provide 
for pre-testing nor mastery as in the unit 
plan. 


Advantage of Plan: 


(1) It places the pupil on his own 
responsibility; (2) it definitely outlines 
his task; (3) it requires all pupils to per- 
form all the task; (4) it gives the pupil 
an opportunity to work up to his capacity; 
(5) it develops habits of study and in- 
dustry. 


Disadvantages of Plan: 


Its greatest disadvantages are adminis- 
trative such as outlined under the unit 
plan. However this plan seems to possess 
other decided disadvantages: (1) it tends 


to reduce or minimize good teaching; (2) 
the testing feature is almost wholly lost; 
(3) the drill feature is neglected; (4) the 
teacher's time is too much taken up with 
the preparation of contracts; especially 
in duplicating them; (5) it is easy for 
pupils to waste time voluntarily; (6) time 
seems to be wasted in so much written 
work required of the pupils. 


Summary: 


The plan has many good features 
which I feel outweigh its bad ones. In 
many respects it is an improvement over 
the old traditional lesson assignment and 


‘ lesson reciting plan. One should experi 


ment with it to really be a judge of its 
merits. If you have not tried it 1 suggest 
you do so at your first opportunity. 

Following are specimens of assignments 
under the unit and contract plans. These 
specimens are not perfect, they are sub- 
mitted as suggestions only. They neces- 
sarily will have to be altered to suit local 
situations with respect to essentials re- 
quired, working time, and peculiar differ- 
ences of pupils. Some subjects can be 
developed by these plans better than 
others. The material in many of the re- 
cent texts is arranged somewhat on these 
plans. Typewriting texts, particularly, 
are so arranged as to make any further 
outline of the unit or contract unneces- 
sary. 


SPECIMEN UNIT PROJECT IN BOOKKEEPING 


(This unit was prepared with the assistance of Miss Kathleen Joyce and Miss Eleanor Schilling, seniors 


in the Whitewater State Teachers College.) 


UNIT: 


The Journal and Journalizing (Time—Three 
or four days). 


TEXT: 


2oth Century Bookkeeping and Accounting, 
(Revised), Baker & Prickett. 


REFERENCES: 


All texts on bookkeeping which may be avail- 
able in the school library or on the teacher's 
desk. 


EXPLORATION: 


Pre-view of unit and inventory test will -be 
made at the beginning of the class period. 

(The first step is to search about and discover 
what knowledge the pupils already have of the 
subject—The Journal and Journalizing—before 
it is taught as a unit. When this is done it is 
sometimes surprising to find how much the pupils 
know about the subject before it is studied. 


Without this pre-view, the teacher is often given 
credit for imparting more knowledge than he 
actually does. 

An objective inventory test is perhaps the 
most expedient way of accomplishing the task. 
The same test may be used in this instance 
which is used as a final achievement test on 
completion of the unit. A better plan, however, 
is to use a test which involves the same principles 
as the achievement test, but which is expressed 
in less technical language. Space does not permit 
printing test. Better that each teacher prepare 
his own test. This should take about fifteen to 
twenty minutes.) 


PRESENTATION: 


The teacher will present the subject-matter 
of the unit followed by presentation test. 

(After finding the basis which the pupils have 
for the work, this information is used to determine 
which parts in the presentation need to be 
emphasized. 
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The presentation includes the following: 
1. The record of a business transaction 
2. Details of the entry 
a. Date 
b. Accounts affected 
c. Amounts 
d. Reason or explanation 
3. The journal form 
a. Position 
b. Ruling 
4. Purpose of the entry 
To indicate changes in assets and pro- 
prietorship 
5. Purpose of the explanation 
To verify statement of debits and credits 
6. Characteristics of the journal 
7. Illustration of entries 


These are presented by the teacher with the 


aid of the text, pages 29 to 32. The teacher may . 


follow presentation of unit by presentation test 
to determine how well the material was presented. 
Perhaps some points may need to be re-presented. 
This may occupy the remainder of the first class 
period and part of the next.) 


ASSIMILATION: 


Read carefully pages 29, 30, 31 and 32 in the 
text. Note new terms and their meanings. Each 
paragraph contains a new thought to be mastered. 
Study the records of the changes in the business 
as illustrated. Become familiar with the form of 
the journal and the four essentials of every 
record. Check the records of the transactions in 
the illustrations. Study summary page 33. Do 
all the reference reading your time will permit. 

As laboratory work, orally prepare Exercise 15, 
and the first three transactions of Exercise 18. 
Follow instructions and prepare Exercises 16, 
17, and 18, page 34. 

An assimilation test in objective form will 
follow. . 

(The period of assimilation is for the purpose 
of a direct individual learning of the journal and 
journalizing and to further promote the ability 
to study. The class-room is used as a study-room 
and various types of material are used. 20th 
Century Bookkeeping and Accounting is used 
as the basal text but supplementary material may 
be required. This may be obtained from the 
text material listed under “References” above. 

The teacher supervises the study and has an 
opportunity to study and correct the individual 
difficulties of the pupils. It is during this period 
that the most effective work can be done. Not 
all pupils will enter this period at the same time. 
As the material was presented by the teacher 


some will reach the adaptation stage more quickly 
than others. It is not necessary for the material 
to be re-presented to them so they enter the 
assimilation period earlier. Because of this there 
are some who are ready to leave the assimilation 
period before the entire class is ready. These 
pupils may be assigned some new project or they 
may work on a portion of the unit that interests 
them most. This extra work that is done continues 
until all are ready for organization and the class 
is together during the organization period.) 


ORGANIZATION: 


After work of assimilation is fully completed 
or time available is used you will organize your 
knowledge of the unit. Without the aid of text 
or other material develop the theory and form 
of the journal and the records made in it. A 
summary of the definitions and principles will 
be required. Points to summarize will involve 
the following: 

(1) Contents of the journal 

(2) Information relative to each transaction 

(3) Journalizing 

(4) Debits 

(5) Credits 

(6) Equational nature of a journal entry. 

(The pupils are required to organize the 
material they have acquired during the assimila- 
tion period. An outline or summary may 
constructed without the use of notes or books 
for reference. The material on the journal is 
outlined and an explanation of journalizing is 
given. 

The student is now expressing that which he 
has already assimilated. The period of organiza- 
tion continues until satisfactory work is handed 
in.) 


RECITATION: 


The class will be called to order for a checking 
and exchanging of the knowledge acquired. Some 
pupils will be asked to re-present phases of the 
unit. A general review and audit of the common 
knowledge of the essentials will be made. 

(For the purpose of recitation the class meets 
in a social manner. The individual understanding 
of the pupils is expressed. If the class is small a 
series of oral presentations may be given. The 
pupils come to the front of the room and talk 
on the journal and journalizing in much the same 
manner as did the instructor during the period 
of presentation. Each discourse will take about 
ten minutes. If the class is large, a few pupils 
are selected to give an oral discussion before the 
class while the others make written reports.) 


SPECIMEN CONTRACT IN COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC 


Contract XXIII (Time—One week). 


OBJECTIVE: 


Theory and practice in Trade and Cash 
Discounts. (Read the entire contract before 
beginning its execution.) 


TEXTS: 


Business Arithmetic (Revised), by Curry- 
Rubert. 


REFERENCES: 


(Any other texts in Business Arithmetic which 
might be in the high school library or on the 
teacher’s desk). 
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SUBJECT MATTER: 
I. Trade Discount. 


a. Theory—Study meaning and purpose of 
trade discount, page 291. Review illustra- 
tion of discount case of the Standard 
Manufacturing Company sufficiently well 
to be able to restate it and explain theory 
to class. 


b. Practice—The only theories worthwhile 
are those which can be applied and 
practiced in the usual cases in life. Apply 
the theory of trade discount illustrating 
its purpose using oral problems ,page 291. 
Orally. 


II. Cash Discount. 


a. Theory—Study meaning and purpose of 
cash discount, page 296. Illustrate use of 
cash discount by making up case problems; 
first, involving only cash discount; second, 
involving both a trade and cash discount. 
Be able to interpret such terms as the 
following, 2/10, n/30. 

b. Practice—Apply the theory illustrating 
the purpose of cash discount in the three 
columns of problems, page 296. Orally. 


ASSIGNMENTS: 


C-Level—Follow instructions in text under 
each exercise and prepare the following exercises: 

No. 199, page 294, problems 1, 2. 

No. 200, page 295, problems 1, 2, 3. 

No. 202, page 297, problems 1, 2, 3, 4. 

No. 203, page 297, problems 1, 2. 

No. 204, page 300, problem 1. 


B-Level—The terms of this level require the 
completion of the C-Level plus additional 
problems in each exercise as follows: 

No. 199, problems 3, 4. 

No. 200, problems 4, 5, 6. 

No. 202, problems 5, 6, 7, 8. 

No. 203, problems 3, 4. 

No. 204, problems 2, 3. 


A-Level—The terms of this level require the 
completion of both C and B levels plus the re- 
maining problems in each of the exercises. 


RECITATION AND TESTING: 


Reviewing and testing will follow completion 
of contract. (Various schemes for reciting and 
testing under the group plan might be used. 
The scheme chosen would depend upon the 
length of the period and use made of the period. 
Ten or more minutes daily might be used for 
various drills in arithmetics. The rest of the 
period might be devoted to explaining and 
solving problems similar to those in the assign- 
ment. Or, the time might be spent upon the 
problems of the assignment with required solu- 
tions turned in the following day. The local 
practice regarding home-work will govern largely. 
Certain of the exercises might be required each 
day, each pupil working out the level he chooses. 
For illustration, Exercise No. 199 might be 
required on Monday; Exercise No. 200 on 
Tuesday, etc. Testing will of course follow the 
completion of the contract which might be in 
one week or in two weeks depending upon your 
local class-time scheme. The newer types of 
tests can and should be used in Arithmetic as 
well as in other subjects.) 


SPECIMEN UNIT PROJECT IN COMMERCIAL LAW 


UNIT: 


Contracts—Their Formation, Operation, and 
Termination (Time—Four to six weeks). 


TEXT: 
Commercial Law, Peters. 


REFERENCES: 


(All texts on Commercial Law found in the 
library or on the teacher's desk.) 


EXPLORATION: 


A pre-view and an inventory test will be made. 
This will be done during the first class period. 
The test will consist of several questions ar- 
ranged in each the True-False, Best-Answer, and 
Completion types of examinations. 


PRESENTATION: 


The second class period will be spent in the 
presentation by the teacher of the main divisions 
of the subject matter. The third class period will 
be devoted to the detailed presentation of the 
first main division of the unit. Also, a brief 
presentation test on the previous day's presenta- 
tion. In the fourth class period the assimilative 
work will be started. Thereafter, until the whole 
unit is developed, the presentation, assimilation, 


organization, and testing cycles will be carried 
on for each main division of the unit. 


ASSIMILATION: 


* I. Contracts: Their formation, Operation and 
Termination. 
Study chapter III mastering the following 
points; definition; kinds of contracts—two 
general classes, and their divisions; validity 
of contracts; and essential elements. 
Answer orally the questions, page 16. 
Study the case problems, page 16, being 
able to defend your decision in each case. 
Read text matter and review cases in 
references. 

II. Parties Competent to Contract. 
The subject matter on this point is found 
in Chapter IV. All new terms should be 
noted and their meanings determined. 
Observe the four classes of individuals 
when considering competency. Read care- 
fully the entire chapter and check your 
mastery of the principles of law by answer- 
ing the questions, page 23. Answer the 
case problems at close of chapter. Refer to 
other texts for relative material. 
Ill. Mutual Assent. 

Chapter V and references should be 
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studied noting particularly the two 
elements of an agreement. Master these 
essentials in their application. Contracts 
may be made by correspondence and are 
governed. by certain legal principles. 
Study this phase of the chapter. Answer 
the questions and case problems at close of 
chapter. 
IV. Reality of Consent. 

Read Chapter VI and determine the 
principle governing true agreements. 
Some apparently good agreements lack the 
essential principle of consent. Study the 
four conditions under which this situation 
exists—DMistake, Fraud, Duress, Undue 
Influence. Read references and study cases 
on these points as found in other texts 
and case books. Answer questions and 
case problems at close of chapter. 


V. Subject matter or Legality of Object. 


Contracts must be based upon a legal 
object. Some agreements are contrary to 
public policy. Make an outline of this 
chapter and master the principles of law 
distinguishing legal from illegal contracts. 
Answer questions and case problems. 


VI. Consideration. 


The fourth essential element of a contract 
is that which induces one to enter into 
the agreement—the consideration. Read 
Chapter VIII. List the principles of law 
governing the legality of consideration. 
The questions and cases form a very 
excellent check on your mastery of the 
subject matter and should be answered. 
Your decision in the case problems should 
be backed by citations from the text. 


Statute of Frauds. 


Some contracts must be in writing in order 
to prevent fraud in their interpretation. 
This principle is developed in Chapter IX. 
Be sure to master the provisions of the 
“Statute of Frauds”. This is a very im- 
portant subject. Every person should kréw 
what contracts must be in writing to be 
valid. Answer questions and cases. Read 
chapters on this phase in other texts. 


VIL. 


VIII. Operation of Contracts. 


There are certain legal principles governing 
the fulfilment and discharge of contracts. 
The parties to a contract have certain 
rights under it. Study Chapter X which 
fully develops this phase of the contract. 
Compare principles in other texcs. Use 
questions and cases to check your mastery 
of the subject. 


IX. How to Draw a Written Contract. 


Very frequently one is asked to write a 
contract or to sign one already prepared. 
One should know how to draw a contract 
or when it is drawn correctly. This is a 
very interesting phase of contract prin- 
ciples. After studying the subject prepare 
Exercises 1, 2, and 3, page 54. 
X. Termination of Contracts. 


Study Chapters XII and XIII. When do 
contracts terminate and what becomes of 
one party's rights when the other party 
fails to perform his part of the agreement, 
are interesting questions. Also, when is 
one excused from performing his part of a 
contract and when has he fully performed, 
are vital questions. Read both chapters 
and answer the questions and cases, page 
66 to check your mastery of the principles. 


ORGANIZATION: 


Without the aid of materials you will be ex- 
pected to produce individually or in groups an 
outline setting forth logically the main points 
and problems after each division of the unit. 
Organize your knowledge for presenting, at the 
close of the study of the unit, any or all points of 
law governing contracts in their making, their 
operation, and their discharge. This may cover 
two or more class periods. 


RECITATION: 


From one to three periods may be spent in 
reviewing and presenting, the main points, by 
one, or several of you, to the group. This may be 
done in the socialized recitation plan of one stu- 
dent asking for presentations and explanations of 
points and calling upon another for the work. 
Remember mastery is our goal. 


THE TWO PLANS IN TYPEWRITING 


(The following explanation and specimens were prepared with the assistance of Miss Dorothy Agnew 


a senior in the Whitewater State Teachers College.) 


Typewriting can be taught by either the unit 
or contract plan. The greatest objection to the unit 
plan is that it necessitates too large a unit of work 
for the student and requires too long a period of 
time. This is due to the division of the text material 
into the usual four parts. Each part could be used 
as a unit for a semester's work. The contract plan 
works better in typewriting than the unit plan. 
Some of the strongest advantages given for this 
plan are that it keeps the students up to date in 
their work, it ‘gives the students opportunity to 
work up to their capacities, it definitely outlines a 


task for the student, covering a shorter period of 
time than a unit of work covers. Contracts can be 
made to cover the work for two or three days, a 
week, or a longer length of time if desired. 

The 20th Century Touch Typewriting by D. D. 
Lessenberry and E. A. Jevon has been used as the 
text in the specimens. This text has the usual four 
parts of work but with the newer idea of scattering 
legal material, tabulating material, etc., through all 
four parts of the book, with the greater emphasis 
on this material in the fourth part of the text. 
This text is really arranged on the unit plan with 
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contract divisions in each unit. Each part could be 
used as a unit for a semester’s work as follows: 
Unit I. The Fundamentals of Typewriting. 


Could be divided into two smaller units. 
Unit A. Control of the keyboard. 


Covering six weeks. 


Unit B. Keyboard practice. 
Covering twelve weeks. 


Unit II. Fundamentals of the Business Letter. 


Unit III. Business Letters with Office Practice. 


Unit IV. Secretarial Projects. 


SPECIMEN UNIT PROJECT IN TYPEWRITING 


UNIT: 
Learning the Keyboard. 
This unit will cover the frst six weeks’ work 
in typewriting. 


TEXT: 


2oth Century Touch Typewriting, D. D. 
Lessenberry and E. A. Jevon. 


REFERENCES: 


(Any texts to compare plans and to furnish 
material for discussion.) 


EXPLORATION: 


Your teacher will pre-view the field of typing, 
its opportunities and possibilities. Information 
concerning your machines will be imparted. You 
will find your work will be interesting and 
challenging. Tests will be made to classify the 
students. 


PRESENTATION: 


Instruction concerning your machine and its 
keyboard will be given you. Explanation of the 
essentials of touch typewriting will be made. 


ASSIMILATION: 


A. First Week. 
1.. First day: Cover Chapter I, ‘Position and 
the Home Keys.” 


2. Second day: Start Chapter II, “Control of 
the Keyboard.” Cover Lesson 1. 
3. Third day: Cover Lesson 2. 
4. Fourth day: Cover Lesson 3. 
5. Fifth day: Cover Lesson 4. 
Second Week. 
Take a lesson a day, cover Lessons 5, 
6, 7, 8, and 9. 
. Third Week. 
Cover Lessons 10, 11, 12, 13, and 14. 
. Fourth Week. 
Cover Lessons 15, 16, 17, 18, and 19. 
Fifth Week. 
Cover Lessons 20, 21, 22, 23, and 24. 
Sixth Week. 
Cover Lessons 25, 26, 27, 28, and 29. 
Assimilation Tests will be made weekly. 


ORGANIZATION: 


The goal of all work under the unit plan is 
mastery. Your efficiency in each lesson is the 
measure of your mastery of the keyboard. So 
master the keyboard that you can operate your 
machine accurately on new matter. 


RECITATION: 


Some time will be spent in discussion of the 
machine and its operation. Also, to visualize the 
keyboard and to drill on finger exercises. To 
work in unison on keyboard drills, etc. 


w 


amo 0 


SPECIMEN CONTRACT IN TYPEWRITING 


Contract for one week. 
OBJECTIVE: 
Keyboard practice. 


TEXT: 


2oth Century Touch Typewriting, D. D. 
Lessenberry and E. A. Jevon. 


ASSIGNMENTS: 


C-Level: 
Budget I, Exercises 30, 31, 32. 
B-Level: 
Budget I, Exercises 30, 31, 32, 33, 34- 
A-Level: 
Budget I, Exercises 30, 31, 32, 33, 345 35- 
EXPLANATION: 


Follow carefully the directions in each exercise. 








IMPORTANT NOTICE 


“The Balance Sheet’’ is published monthly throughout the school 
year. It is not published during the summer months. The next issue 
will be ready for mailing early in September. If you have enjoyed reading 
‘The Balance Sheet’’ ‘this year and desire to receive it again next year, 
you must write us previous to September 5, 1928, and give us your school 
address for 1928-29. Address South-Western Publishing Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
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THE OBJECTIVE AND METHOD IN BOOKKEEPING 
by 
JAMES NEIS 
High School 
Reedsburg, Wisconsin 


tention to di- 

rectly or indi- 
rectly condemn any 
method of teaching 
bookkeeping, to 
plead for any text- 
book, to uphold any 
method of instruc- 
tion, or to advocate 
anything that is 
particularly new, 
but I will simply 
discuss my “Ob 
jective and Method 
in Teaching Book- 
keeping’. I shall do so with the hope that 
it will lead to a more definite notion of 
why we want bookkeeping in the high 
school curriculums, why most of the 
students should take it, and how I believe 
I have made it interesting and effective. 


To have a well defined 
objective constantly in 
mind seems basic in order 
to teach the subject effectively. After 
some observation of our complex in- 
dustrial and commercial life of today, and 
taking into consideration the environment 
into which our high school graduates will 
go, it seems that a course in bookkeeping 
in which the science of business is hitched 
up to local, immediate things, is one of 
the greatest aids our boys and girls will 
have in making that adjustment which 
must be made sooner or later after leaving 
the guidance of the high school. This is 
not so much a defense for bookkeeping 
in the curriculum, but a background every 
teacher, it is seriously believed, should 
have in mind before stepping before the 
class, and keep in mind throughout the 
whole teaching program. 

The teacher who has this objective in 
mind and imparts it to the class lays the 
foundation for research, excites curiosity 
and lends an enchantment to things that 


|: is not my in- 





Objective of 
the Course 


have been commonplace. It develops 
respect for local ability and brings out 
the ever-evident fact that very little can 
be accomplished without well-directed 
and sustained effort. To accomplish any 
objective a plan must be followed. 


Every student should have some funda- 
mental knowledge of the science of busi- 
ness and a course in bookkeeping properly 
balanced with the basic things. 


Now it seems that if the high school 
is primarily intended to serve the com- 
munity in which it is located, it should 
do something for the graduates to enable 
them to meet the conditions which ex- 
perience has shown they are apt to face. 
What will be of more decided advantage 
to a high school graduate than a knowl- 
edge of BUSINESS, such as can be given 
in a course in bookkeeping? Such a knowl- 
edge will stand them in good stead- 
whether they go into business upon 
graduation from high school or whether 
they go on to college. It will be a partic- 
ularly big advantage if they discover after 
entering college that they are not of 
college caliber. It will help to make that 
necessary adjustment, will lessen the 
sting of defeat, contribute to their self- 
confidence and make better citizens of 
them. It will give the student something 
that will be of help to him in facing his 
business relations in life. 


1. The social relation- 
ships which result from 
the exchange of surpluses. 


2. That these exchanges are made for 
the purpose of providing the necessities 
and luxuries of life. 


3. Something about the experience of 
the race in its effort to safeguard and 
make progress in facilitating these ex- 
changes. That there is still room for better 
ways and means. 


4. That every individual must make 
such exchanges. 


What to 
Teach 
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5. That every individual should know 
something about how these exchanges are 
made. 

6. That the more skillful an individual 
is in his business relations the better his 
chances for an economic independence. 


This concept can be fixed in the minds 
of the students by posters on thrift, 
elimination of the wayward, talks on 
beholding the evidences of no plan in 
life, of people who just drift into their 
work, and by giving the students an 
opportunity to express themselves, to give 
their philosophy of life the first few days 
of the course. Some will have a back- 
ground of economics, some will have 
sociology, but the teacher can supply the 
other necessary summaries based upon 
his experience and observation. The first 
few days can be devoted to crystalizing 
the students desires, stimulated by teacher 
guidance, and the teacher's plan of pro 
cedure with this mutual goal in mind: 
The student to learn about the science 
of business, with an insight into how it 
will contribute to his ability to adjust, 
and the teacher’s plan of unfolding and 
leading the class with the best method 
he can muster. 

The students will of course be informed 
that this course in bookkeeping is perhaps 
misnamed from the standpoint we have 
now set up. The bookkeeping phase of it 
is the mechanical ways and means in 
which by symbols and positions we 
record the history of the exchanges of 
values. On the other hand, the insight 
into how each exchange increases or 
decreases one’s worth and the effect each 
exchange has on all other related elements 
is the higher aim, the so-called accounting 
phase. The students in almost all cases 
become enthused and desirous of getting 
the higher phase of the course. Once they 
understand that the mechanical phase is 
a means to an end, it becomes alive and 
full of interest. 

The approach to the subject need not 
be made according to any particular text 
book. The teacher will find it more 
pleasurable to have in mind several ap- 
proaches and present the subject out of 
his experience. 

One way to begin is to fix firmly in 
mind that in the working out of our plan 


we are going to consider CAUSES 
primarily and EFFECTS later; that we 
will record causes and discuss and trace 
effects. Then combine the mechanical side 
by teaching how to record the exchange 
of equal values. Spend some time on this 
and bring out the terms debit and credit, 
Then going back to our objective that 
these exchanges are made for the purpose 
of increasing one’s net worth, put this 
equation on the board: What we OWN 
minus what we OWE equals what we 
have LEFT or what we are WORTH. 
Then immediately go back to the journal- 
ized causes and trace the effect on this 
basic equation. A combined so-called 
Journal Balance Sheet approach works 
very well. In fact, it is not only used in 
the approach, but throughout the entire 
course. 


Now, after the students can readily 
analyze the transactions into the debit 
and credit elements and record them and 
also quickly see the effect upon the equa- 
tion, we are ready to analyze more care- 
fully the nominal accounts. I have heard 
teachers telling how difficult it is to shift 
the merchandise inventory, which is an 
asset when considered as inventory, into 
treating the incoming merchandise. or 
purchases as an expense; also to get the 
students to see that the income and 
expense accounts are only temporary and 
are really proprietorship accounts. During 
the first instruction, the terms assets, 
liabilities and proprietorship or capital are 
used frequently and become part of the 
discourse. Take advantage at all times to 
bring out the fact that as we learn to play 
this game we must have a universe of 
discourse and have terms which are clear 
cut and mean specifically what we want 
to convey. So with the balance sheet 
equation on the board: Assets $1000— 
Liabilities NONE = Proprietorship $1000, 
we can say the proprietorship in reality 
has loaned or entrusted to the business 
this $1,000 with which to buy and sell 
some commodity. The goods are bought 
with the intention of making a profit and 
sold with the express purpose of realizing 
that profit. The expression, “bought with 
the intention of making a profit’, is care- 
fully used and soon becomes a common 
phrase. Next, with the idea well in mind 
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that the proprietor has entrusted the 
$1,000 “to the business”, to increase the 
amount, we will take the $1,000, tem- 
porarily out of the “Proprietorship” in 
the equation and buy merchandise for it. 
Incoming merchandise which we will call 
from now on purchases, is bought with 
the intention of making a profit. At this 
point, bring in that while temporarily 
used and to distinguish it from the three 
classes of accounts already used, we will 
call this class of accounts, expenses, that 
which causes expenditures with the in- 
tention of making a profit. After the 
merchandise is on the shelves and passes 
out to the customers, we call it sales and 
this outgoing merchandise or sales is the 
cause of oral promises coming into the 
business which will increase the assets, 
the effect of the income producing ac- 
counts. We then have our five classes of 
accounts developed right from the begin- 
ning. We now have something upon which 
to hinge our discussion. From this point 
on each transaction is recorded and im- 
mediately traced to show the effect on 
the five classes of accounts. To make it 
clear the class is also shown that although 
the purchases really represents goods we 
OWN, we are temporarily not going to 
call them such. At any time we wish we 
can immediately put them into the assets 
by finding out what is on hand and calling 
it inventory, and thus separate the cost 
of the goods sold from what is on hand. 
In this way the journalizing of transac- 
tions means more than “put on the left 
value received and.on the right the value 
parted with”. 

It is surprising how quickly the students 
enjoy analyzing transactions and tracing 
the effect in this manner. At all times in 
the course the teacher holds before the 
class the higher phase of such thinking. 
The posting of the journal is a maak 
part of the instruction and is gone over 
lightly, because it is mechanical] and is 
treated only as a means to an end of getting 
the related causes into position and pre- 
pared for sifting out the profit. 


In referring to the posted ledger as 
showing a cross section of the condition 
of the business so far, it has always been 
the case that some student picks out the 
fact that there is too much expense for 


the period by having purchases account 
charged with all the goods bought for 
sale. As soon as the class sees that point, 
there immediately arises the question, that 
the books are not right. What are we 
going to do about it? Adjustment is 
necessary. Where will we get the informa- 
tion? Soon the class sees through the 
necessity of adjusting some things before 
the ledger shows the true condition of 
the business. It readily develops that the 
merchandise inventory is not on the books. 
It is there with the purchases, but pur- 
chases represents the cost of all the goods 
which had been offered for sale, which 
means NOW both the cost of the goods 
sold and the cost of the goods not sold. 
Thinking along that line the cost of sales 
idea shines through and is easily com- 
prehended. In response to the question 
or through discussion it is readily brought 
out that an entry must be made in the 
journal which when posted will put the 
merchandise inventory on the books and . 
at the same time reduce the charges made 
against purchases, or separate the cost of 
the goods sold from the cost of the goods 
on hand. 


All during this procedure the five 
classes of accounts are well in mind and 
also that the income and expense accounts 
are only temporary and soon will be 
juggled as to show the net increase or 
decrease in the proprietorship. Now in 
order to give the student something that 
he will regard as his own device for 
putting the picture of the summary of 
these exchanges during the fiscal period 
before him, before drawing the conclusions 
or sifting the profit and closing the 
temporary accounts and giving back to 
the proprietor the amount “borrowed” 
with an increase the working sheet is in 
order. The fact that all work on the 
working sheet is done in pencil and all 
changes can be made and errors located 
makes a strong appeal. Presentation of 
the working sheet is made as follows: 
An eight column working sheet is used 
from the start. Space is provided at the 
left for the “Account Names”. The first 


two money columns are for the balance 
of accounts or the Trial Balance as of the 
end of the fiscal period. The Trial Balance 
is taken directly from the ledger and 
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entered in the proper place and added 
and checked to be in balance. Next we go 
back to our original five classes of accounts 
and again review that the entire five 
classes, ‘assets, liabilities, proprietorship, 
income, and expense are listed in the 
Account Names column with their re- 
spective debit or credit balances in the 
Trial Balance columns. They are all listed 
together in the Trial Balance; now we 
want to put them in separate columns, 
the expense and income in a special pair 
of columns and the assets, liabilities and 
proprietorship in another pair of columns. 
This will lead to the story to be told by 
the income and expense columns—the 
profit or loss for the period, and our cycle 
is complete. 

We begin with the first asset in the 
list of accounts on the working sheet and 
question it as follows: Does this account 
as shown in the ledger tell the true con- 
dition? If it does, no adjusting is necessary 
and its balance is taken to the asset column 
in the Balance Sheet section. And so on 
down the line of accounts, checking each 
account to the left as its balance is con- 
sidered and carried to its proper column. 


Early in the course, in fact, from the 
first time they open the ledger, the order 
of accounts is presented. The accounts 
are listed in the order of the five classes 
and as to currentability within each class. 


Going down the list of accounts, each 
asset is checked as its balance is considered 
as needing or not needing adjustment 
and carried to the proper column. Com- 
ing to purchases, the one needing adjust- 
ing, the class is all ready to try out the 
new stunt. In the adjusting columns, the 
name given for the first pair of columns 
following the Trial Balance, the debit 
entry is made first, hence the new ac- 
count not on the books is added, because 
no amounts can be put in any column 
without having a proper name to the left 
of the sheet. So merchandise inventory is 
added to the account names and the 
amount of the inventory placed in the 
adjusting column as a debit, with the 
corresponding amount placed as a credit 
or deduction from purchases. By going 
down the whole list of accounts and 
moving the balances over we now have 
all the expense and income accounts in 


their proper columns and the asset and 
liability accounts properly placed in their 
columns. The expense and income columns 
are now ready for comparison. The differ- 
ence being the two is net profit or net 
loss. We now have a new account which 
is named profit and must be classified. It 
is immediately determined as belonging to 
the proprietor and should be taken to the 
proper column as an increase in proprie- 
torship. The expense and income columns 
are ruled and the asset and liability col- 
umns balanced and the picture is before 
the student. Everything is balanced, all 
information for adjusting entries is ready, 
closing entries are ready, and information 
for the preparation of the Profit and Loss 
Statement and Balance Sheet is all in order. 
This promotes confidence and gives the 
student a half-way stopping point. The 
mechanical part of making the entries, 
closing and arranging the information ac- 
cording to form takes on a means to an 
end phase and is done very readily. With 
the working sheet completed the students 
have a sense of having the problem solved. 


The transactions used for instruction 
up to this point are from the text used, 
from other text books, or original trans- 
actions may be dictated. The text is used 
mostly for a review and for crystalizing 
the information imparted through in- 
struction. For the students who grasp 
the plan quickest an opportunity is 
afforded to look over other text books 
with the intention of giving them an 
idea that there are other ways of doing 
the same thing and that after they under- 
stand the principles they may even work 
out something of their own. 


After the cycle has been covered about 
three times with the journalizing, posting, 
working sheet, balance sheet, and profit 
and loss statement, each student is given 
a project of working out an original set 
of transactions. Each student chooses a 
different business and uses class members 
or local business men as actors in the play. 
They have from thirty to forty transac- 
tions that involve all exchanges studied 
up to date. All project work is done under 
supervision and a complete cycle is gone 
through. Nothing stirs the interest more 
than this set of their own transactions. 
Out of thirty students, every one com- 
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pleted their set in less than 160 minutes. 
Very little special coaching has been 
necessary. Where complications arose they 
were due to errors in arithmetic rather 
than bookkeeping principles. Later on 
these sets are used again in a drill dealing 
with special journals that will be men- 
tioned later. 


By this time the class has a knowledge 
of the basic principles, which will be gone 
over and over again with additions and 
should become deeply rooted. Throughout 
all this, the class is ever aware of the pur- 
pose of all the instruction. They are 
getting the fundamental information to go 
deeper into this science of business. They 
are learning to play the game, they are 
learning the socalled rules although the 
word rule is never used in the sense that 
it is something to learn. 


It is apparent from what has been said 
that the experience as told indicates that 
the first four to six weeks provides the 
proper foundation. This being well laid, 
the balance of the work unfolds with only 
a matter of guidance on the part of the 
teacher. 

A very clever and effective drill for 
the whole class can be worked out as 
soon as the special journals are under- 
stood. Have skeletons of the general 
journal, the purchases journal, the sales 
journal, the cash receipts journal, and the 
cash payments journal placed on the 
board; also a ledger ruled with T accounts. 
Send one student to the board as general 
journal clerk, one as purchases journal 
clerk, one as sales clerk, one as cash re- 
ceipts clerk, and one as cash payments 
clerk. Send two as ledger clerks, with possi- 
bly a third to help them. Special groups at 
the seats act as auditors of the special jour- 
nals, and one group as general auditors 
over all the journals. The instructor uses 
a set previously worked out or one of the 
original sets of the students worked out as 
a project earlier in the course. The instruc- 
tor announces that he is going to tell them 
a story of a business, how it began, what 
it bought all through its first fiscal period. 
The instructor begins with the opening 
announcement of the beginning of the 
business. The general journal clerk jots 
down the opening explanation, the cash 
receipts journal clerk jots down the cash 


investment, and the ledger clerks post as 
quickly as each entry is made; and so on 
through thirty or forty transactions in- 
volving every exchange studied to date. 
The auditors stop the procedure just as 
soon as an error is detected. Two errors 
by one person at the board retires him 
and an auditor takes his place. The journals 
are totalled and posted. The clerks ex- 
change with the auditors and the posting 
is checked and folio marks put in the 
journals. The clerks are now seated and a 
working sheet is started, the ledger clerk 
dictating the balances of each open ac- 
count to the Trial Balance clerk. The 
working sheet is extended by some other 
member perhaps a volunteer and the entire 
working sheet is prepared and balanced. 
Next the Balance Sheet and Profit and 
Loss Statement are prepared and the cycle 
is completed. We have gone through this 
work several times and in one instance 
it was completed in forty minutes, other 
times it took eighty minutes. This pro- 
vides a change, gives another angle to the 
work, and provides a general review. 


Business papers are supplanted with as 
much local material as possible. Bills of 
lading are secured from the depot and 
used and discussed. The commercial law 
side is worked in wherever possible. Dur- 
ing the early part of the course about ten 
minutes a day or every other day is de- 
voted to arithmetic drill. The six percent 
sixty day method of interest is reviewed 
and the only one taught and thoroughly 
drilled upon. 


Usually a test is given 
several times a week, some- 
times every day for a short 
period. Students exchange papers and 
mark. Their names and also by whom 
audited must appear on each paper. In 
rechecking the papers, and only several 
from each group are checked each time, 
for errors in auditing, two points are 
deducted from the auditor’s standing. At 
close of the test a report is secured on the 
number of students missing each question. 
Remedial work is governed by that report. 
Usually one evening a week a conference 
is held for remedial work. The conference 
is on regular class schedule and discipline, 


Testing 


(Concluded on page 63) 
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Merritt Davis 


MERRITT DAVIS, head of the Commercial 
Department of the Senior High School, Salem, Oregon, 
was born of Oregon pioneer parents on a farm near 
Eugene, Oregon. 


Mr. Davis received his early education in the 
public schools of Eugene, Oregon. After completing 
high school, he attended the University of Oregon 
from which he graduated. During his university 
career he was very prominent in athletics and the 
champion all-round athlete of the university and a 
letter man in track athletics. He also received 
training in Higher Accounting through the La Salle 
Extension University of Chicago. 


For the past sixteen years Mr. Davis has had 
charge of the Commercial Department of the Senior 
High School, where he has built up one of the 
largest and most thorough commercial departments 
in the Northwest, having enrolled more than 45% 
of the entire enrollment of the high school. His 
“co-op.” system, whereby commercial students are 
given practical experience by spending half day in 
school and half day in business offices during their 
senior year in high school, has attracted wide 
attention and receives the hearty indorsement and 
support of the business and professional men. 


In addition to his high school teaching, he has 
had ten years’ experience in private business college 
teaching, besides actual experience in accounting 
and salesmanship. He is also a penman of excep- 
tional ability. 

Mr. Davis has been a member of the State 
Committee on Standardization of Commercial 
Courses in the State of Oregon since 1915. He was 
chairman of the committee which originated the 
present course of study in commerce for the State 
of Oregon. 


He has always been a very active member of the 
Commercial Section of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. He was instrumental in the organization of 
that department and served as the first chairman of 
the section. 


Mr. Davis’ aim in commercial education is first to 
give the students a thorough preparation for business 
life and second to prepare them for commerce 
courses in college and university. 
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George Frank Knipprath 


GEORGE FRANK KNIPPRATH was born at 
Argyle, Illinois, in 1883. After graduating from 
high school, he attended Brown's Business College 
at Rockford, Illinois, from which he graduated in 
1900. After attending Cutler Academy at Colorado 
Springs for two years, he entered Beloit Academy 
at Beloit, Wisconsin, from which he was graduated 
in 1905. In 1910 he graduated from Beloit College 
with a B. A. degree. He has also done graduate 
work at the University of Wisconsin and at Nebraska 
University. 

After graduating from business college, Mr. 
Knipprath accepted an office position, which he 
held for a time. In 1910 he organized a commercial 
department in the High School at Fort Atkinson, 
Wisconsin. The next year he took charge of the 
commercial department in the High School at Bur- 
lington, Iowa. After remaining in Burlington for 
two years, he became a commercial teacher in 
the High School of Commerce at Omaha, where he 
remained until 1917 when he became head of the 
Bookkeeping and Accounting Department of the 
Omaha Technical High School. He is also Treasurer 
of School Activities. 

He served as Chairman of a Committee which 
worked out the present grading system in the 
Technical High School. This system is unique in 
that it gives a grade in scholarship and a separate 
grade in citizenship. He has done much to advance 
commercial work during the past few years. During 
the summer vacation, Mr. Knipprath practices as a 
public accountant, specializing in auditing and 
system building. 

Mr. Knipprath takes an active part in all school 
activities. He is a life. member of the National 
Education Association and is also a member of the 
Nebraska State Teachers Association. He is a Past- 
President of the Omaha School Forum. In addition 
to his activities in educational associations, he is an 
active member of the Omaha Chamber of Commerce 
and of the Ad.-Selling League. He finds time in the 
summer to play tennis and in the winter to play 
handball, which helps to keep him in good physical 
condition. 

Mr. Knipprath married Mabel Cornelius, They 
have three children, George, Alina and Mabel, and 
reside at 710 North goth Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 
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Mark Earl Studebaker 


MARK EARL STUDEBAKER was born a 
Hoosier at Shideler, Delaware County, Indiana, in 
1888. After graduating from the Muncie High 
School in 1906, he entered Manchester College at 
North Manchester, where he was graduated in 1910 
with an A. B. degree. In 1917 he was graduated 
from the University of Pittsburgh with a B. S. 
degree in Economics. He has also studied at Indiana 
University and at Zanerian College. 


After graduating from Manchester College, he 
was given charge of the commercial department in 
that school. He remained in this position until 1914 
when he accepted a position as instructor of book- 
keeping in the Business High School at Pittsburgh , 
Pennsylvania. Two years later he was transferred 
to the Schenley High School. In 1918 he returned 
to Indiana to accept a position as head of the De- 
partment of Commerce in the Ball Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana State Normal School, Eastern Division, 
Muncie, Indiana. In 1923 he organized the Teachers 
College Bookstore and was business manager for 
two and one-half years. 


Mr. Studebaker occupies a prominent position 
among Indiana’s commercial educators. He holds 
membership in the National Education Association, 
the National Commercial Teachers Federation, the 
American Association of University Instructors in 
Accounting, the National Association of Commer- 
cial Teachers Training Institutions, and in the 
Indiana State Teachers Association, of which he is 
a past president of the Commercial Teachers Sec- 
tion. He is also a member of Pi Gamma Mu and of 
the Exchange Club of Muncie. For the past eight 
years he has been State Manager of the Commercial 
Contests sponsored by the Ball Teachers College. 


He married Alma Mae Weddle of Troy, Ohio, 
whom he met while a student at Manchester Col- 
lege. They reside at 825 West North Street, Muncie, 
Indiana, 
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R. L. Cooley 


R. L. COOLEY was born in the Village of 
Waubeka, Town of Fredonia, Ozaukee County, 
Wisconsin, in 1869. He is a graduate of the Osh- 
kosh State Normal School, of the University of 
Wisconsin with an M. A. degree, and of Stout 
Institute with a Doctor of Science degree. 


He spent his early life on the farm, in the factory, 
and in teaching in the rural schools of Wisconsin. 
From 1894 to 1903 he served as Assistant Principal 
and Principal of the High School, and Superintend- 
ent of Schools in Oconto, Wisconsin. He then 
accepted a principalship in one of the grammar 
schools in Milwaukee. He remained in this position 
until 1912 when he became Director of the Mil- 
waukee Vocational School, which position he still 
holds. This school has an enrollment of approxi- 
mately 19,000 pupils in day and evening sessions 
with a staff of 226 teachers employed in the day 
school alone. 


Mr. Cooley is a popular lecturer and is very 
much in demand as a speaker at professiona! and 
civic meetings. During the past four years he has 
lectured at Columbia University, Teachers College 
during the summer session. He is recognized nation- 


ally as an authority on vocational education and at 


the present time is the President of the American 
Vocational Association. He is also President of the 
Wisconsin State Teachers Association: a member 
of the City Club of Milwaukee, and a member of 
the Milwaukee Kiwanis Club. In 1927 he served as 
District Chairman of the Underprivileged Child 
Committee in Kiwanis. 


Mr. Cooley married Carrie S. Ide. They have 
two children, Katherine and Margaret, and reside 
at 211~17th Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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The names and addresses of pupils who are awarded gold pins or certificates of proficiency for satisfactory 
work in the completion of ““2zoth Century Bookkeeping and Accounting”, or gold pins for satisfactory work in 
the completion of McKinsey'’s Bookkeeping and Accounting, are published in “The Balance Sheet” monthly. 





These awards are presented upon the recommendation of the instructor. 


CERTIFICATES 


Martha Ball, Samuel Ball, Lillian Bowen, Dorothy 
Haynes, Helen Yanchik, Freda Bransdorf, Gladys 
Boyer, Edward Chronowski, Edward Dickson, 
Florence Houser, Lovisa Heale, Beatrice Morgan, 
Cornelia Thomas, Jean Vance, Julia Yanchik, High 
School, Wyoming, Pa.; Ida Asseff, Mary A. Bollo, 
Margaret V. Carrig, Margaret J. Cunningham, 
Mary P. Dlubac, Mary L. Gallagher, Cecelia C. 
Hlafka, Helen C. Hlafka, Mary S. Jakubowska, 
Dorothy A. Jedlick, Helen B. Kall, Anna M. 
Majher, Marie M. Martin, Mary M. Mihalus, 
Joan E. Phelan, Irene M. Schmidt, Emily C. Slosa- 
rik, Helen B. Vargo, Kathleen R. Verton, St. 
Bridget’s School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Harold Ryan, John Stapleton, D ris Nolin, 
Isabella McGurn, Eleanor Carrigan, Alice McGuire, 
Mary Powers, Lorraine Paquin, Ruth Eddington, 
Lucille Schramm, Kathleen Golding, St. Joseph's 
Commercial School, Bennington, Vt.; Joseph Crow- 
ley, Mary De Lacy, Loretta Dolan, Mildred Hart, 
John Kane, Mary Kennedy, Alice McHale, Doro- 
thea Miller, Leonard O’Hara, Lillian Pamilia, 
Margaret Ruane, Edward Troy, Mary Walsh, 
St. John’s High School, Scranton, Pa. 


Kathleen Rice, Maureen Witt, Helen Goldrich, 
Geneva McGuire, Lucille McGuire, Elizabeth 
Mallon, St. Rita’s School, Cameron, Mo.; Ray 
Anderson, Theresa Arens, Pauline Armour, Char- 
lotte Austin, Olga Bartz, James Bos, Bernice Bush- 
rey, Marjorie Cornwell, Daisy Culver, Hildah Frye, 
Weeiko Heimonen, Erma Lefke, Ena Longhurst, 
Mildred Longley, Raymond McCarrick, Marguerite 
McElmurry, Dorothy Mull, Helen Murray, Evelyn 
Peoples, Richard Ridenour, Julia Rogers, Donald 
Schultz, Margaret Sepaneck, Pearl Smith, Josephine 
Ver Planck, Bessie Tillman, Onay Wagner, Beatrice 
Wecker, High School, Lansing, Mich. 


Elsie Biesemeier, Pearl Vorderbruegge, Leona 
Sundermeyer, Huel Perrey, Delma Hartwig, Amy 
Mantle, Earl Harrison, Glen Wolfe, High School, 
Chamois, Mo.; Louis Spann, Delle Wilkerson, 
Rosalie Daggett, Catherine Daggett, Winyah High 
School, Georgetown, S. Car.; Wayne Nickolls, 
Wilma Bascom, Erma Beery, High School, Edgar, 
Nebr.; Gladys Rasmussen, Agnes Estrem, High 
School, Leland, Ill.; Esther Dragoo, Hayward Mason, 
High School, Smithfield, W. Va.; Eva Thomas, High 
School, Laredo, Mo. 


Kenneth Daly, Alfred Nosbish, Frances Bach, 
Mary Mahoney, Bernetta Weber, Marcella Weber, 
St. William’s School, Alta Vista, Iowa; Charles 
Moren, Spencer Anderson, Samuel J. Hinds, Clif- 


ford Hurst, Marvin Rooney, Utterback’s Business 
College, Paris, Ill.; Elizabeth Catherine Mattingly, 
Mary Josephine Abell, Mary Belle Spalding, Paul 
Vincent Knopp, Holy Mary School, Calvary, Ky.; 
Elizabeth Boos, Celia Lanigan, Marie Moxley, St. 
Anthony School, Detroit, Mich. 


Cecilia Kluchesky, Joel Wilder, August Bartel, 
William Dealey, Ellis Poullette, High School, 
Wautoma, Wis.; Mary Catherine Powers, Vir- 
ginia Maguire, Harold J. Noice, C. Roger Rockey, 
St. Mary's School, Lancaster, Ohio; Albertine 
Kleinschmidt, Walter Kukla, Edith LeDuc, Elizabeth 
Meszaros, Leona Otto, Elmer Parchem, Henrietta 
Unger, Mabel Wendlick, High School, South Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


Grace Livengood, Nicolo Canterna, Marie Mc- 
Cracken, Alan Hale, Eugene Luger, Della Fratta, 
High School, Freeport, Pa.; Dorothy Miller, Alice 
Bridgewater, Dorothy Howarth, Edwin McEvey, 
St. Mary's School, Moline, Ill.; Philip E. Baird, 
Margaret Donaldson, Donna McBride, Naomi 
Johnson, Ruth Wilson, Lucile Patterson, State 
Normal College, Kent, Ohio; Herman Chesshir, 
Vivian Turpin, Mattie Ellen Sullivan, High School, 
Meadow, Texas. 


Ivery Wheeler, Serena Reynolds, Arthyr Rig- 
rish, Howard Stone, Evelyn Helbig High School, 
Portsmouth, Ohio; Hubert Lowe, Newman Mc- 
Kinney, Edward Cruthirds, James Qualls, Horace 
Fulenwider, Josephine Pillittieri, Mrs. M. A. 
Causey, Horace Kirk, Aaron Rosenfeld, Hendon 
Salter, Delmus Brim, John Tippins, Ruby Thomp- 
son, Wheeler Business College, Birmingham, Ala.; 
Margaret Atton, Drake Business School, New York 
City; Maurice Oppenheim, Collegiate Preparatory 
School, New Haven, Conn. 


Carl McDaniel, Freddie Wininger, Willard Hol- 
brook, Harry L. Buxton, Claire Sonderman, Mae 
Crepps, Jewell Dalton, Fem Marshall High School, 
Esther, Mo.; Lemon E. Weinhold, Martin H. Mus- 
ser, Charles L. Shenk, Pennsylvania Business Col- 
lege, Lancaster, Pa.; Mrs. Meada Hodges, Brewster 
Vocational School, Tampa, Fla.; Jacomina Marie 
Biundo, High School, Independence, La. 


Pearl May Stone, Marjorie Goodwin, Cecile 
Marian Dotson, Nila Frances Kay, Grace M. Nay, 
Robert E. Dutton, Jacob Von Tobel, High School, 
Las Vegas, Nev.; Catherine Shadle, Clara Plikunas, 
Zelma Plikunas, Mary Myers, Richard Mollert, 
Erwin Lange, Lela Warren, Darrel Walton, William 
Goold, Beulah Smith, Frances Schultz, W. Goold, 
High School, West Linn, Ore. 
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Edna Arrington, Odessa Baker, Wilmae Dyer, 
Monnie Dodd, Beulah Mae Furgerson, Nora 
Grimes, Hazel High, Francess Harness, Winonah 
Lee, Edward Lindsey, Hubbard Neeley, Elizabeth 
Orr, Carmen Savage, Betty Short, Oscar Duncan, 
High School, West Columbia, Texas. 


Ruth Dubbs, Esther Petersen, Edith Speicher, 
Ralph Berkeypile, Joseph Bushong, Charles Clause, 
Eugene Felkner, John Griffith, Laurence Hartter, 
Robert Higbee, Fred Irvine, Jackson Manges, 
John Method, Arthur Price, Russell Price, Frank 
Troup, John Weybright, High School, Milford, Ind. 


Morris J. McDaniel, Merlin L. George, Vada 
B. Koger, Clarence E. Kimber, Johnnie P. Dugger, 
E. Norma Steele, Gerald B. Osborne, Russel A. 
Wallace, Alvin W. Million, Justin W. Younger, 
High School, Amistad, N. Mex.; Cleo Spencer, 
Pauline Spencer, Anna Petrick, Regina Webster, 
Dickinson Commercial School, Dayton, Ohio. 


Olin Taylor, Dale Wall, Frankie Bartshe, Ken- 
neth Wilson, Earl Jenkins, Jack Coon, High School, 
Hermitage, Mo.; Erma Knoch, Richard Gerken, 
Harry Doan, Opal Bates, Martha Wittekind, 
Caroline Theiss, Clarice Hallett, Pauline Hallett, 
Ella Davis, Gerald Wepplar, Shirley Lukens, Ray 
Dauber, Marie Lindamood, Mae Warren, Salen 
High School, Warner, Ohio. 


Porter Byers, Rosella Cumashot, Earnest Dorn, 
Nellie Halaban, Margaret Jones, Reha Mons, 
Alice Schmidt, John Thomas, Helen Walko, 
George Hik, Lewis Borgia, Clyde Byers, Avanell 
Feick, Louise Giammaria, Anna Gramba, Marcella 
Messmer, Louise Napolitan, Maxine Pavey, Elvera 
Pitts, Andy Psinka, Anna Rosenberger, John 
Sigon, John Soldressen, Stella Tonaszewski, Wil- 
liam Wall, Senior High School, Ambridge, Pa. 


Wilbur Hasson, Leroy Shole, Magdolene She- 
gina, Mary Lostoski, Nettie Dymm, Virginia 
Copenhaver, Anthony Kwederavich, Ida Edwards, 
Ethel Foltz, Nellie Heitzenrater, Francis K. Welsch, 
“Rose McIntosh, Clyde Averill, Merle Uren, Es- 
ther Frey, Erma Solley, Alta Potts, Ruth Brinn, 
Gertrude Méillin, Frances Ellis, William Yoas, 
William Gearhart, George Hodge, Vivian Burke, 
Earl Erickson, Harriet Foster, Sara Skidmore, 
Blanche Jones, May, Franson, Grace Smith, Del- 
bert Sutherland, Lenore Keenan, Leslie Bloom, 
Alice Rearick, High School, Du Bois, Pa. 


Gwendolyn Brittenham, Catherine Barton, Helen 
Carroll, Mary Carroll, Rhea Crubaugh, Helen 
Davis, Eileen Cotter, Dominica Loschiavo, Flora 
Schroeder, Florence Toohey, St. Mary's School, 
Richmond, Ind.; Myrtle Jacaway, Zelma Bisel, 
Raymond Jennings, Gladys Matthews, Steben J. 
Terry, John E. Bertelson, Verdell Sundberg, Wil- 
liam Seaton, Arnold E. Burgener, Douglas E. Winn, 
James Neve, Henager’s Business College, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Nedra Loy, Beulah Morrell, Carlyle Meroney, 
John Litke, Atlee Frain, Ferne Smith, Dorothy 
Hodge, Ruth Lehman, Cathryn Speicher, Dorothy 
Faught, Irene Plank, Sterling Hostetler, Carman 


Miller, Elmer Speicher, Mildred Greenawalt, Rob- 
ert Faught, High School, Topeka, Ind.; Beatrice 
Bryant, Irene Costin, Uriah Farr, Gail Guy, Geneve 
Hodges, Jewell Ratts, Eunice Sink, Cleo Wamplers, 
High School, Paragon, Ind. 


Ruth Amrine, Madeline Baumann, Margaret 
Bellamy, Evelyn Brigel, Irene Burke, Kathleen 
Cooney, Elizabeth Daugherty, Louise Dietlein, 
Isabelle Doughty, Josephine Eyermann, Frances 
Fredo, Mary Gatto, Margaret Haley, Bertha Harti- 
gan, Catherine Henkel, Alice Kelley, Mary Krump- 
holz, Louise Kuskowski, Bernadine Lang, Mildred 
Lawles, Helen Lesko, Cecilia McAndrews, Jose- 
phine Mehler, Edna Nerny, Mary Nickell, Cather- 
ine O'Callaghan, Isabelle Olivier, Loretta Orthoefer. 
Nellie Pickering, Dorothy Randles, Catherine Red- 
mond, Dorothy Reida, Helen Ricketts, Rose 
Ridolfo, Mary Rudolph, Mary Seward, Mary 
Sheridan, Elizabeth Simmons, Catherine J. Smith, 
Margaret Strapp, Ruth Timmony, Alice Weis, 
Margaret Wuichner, Grace Driscoll, Kathryn Smith, 
Sacred Heart School, Columbus, Ohio. 


W. D. Mangum, T. W. Douglas, Louie C. Puck- 
ett, Herman Thames, J. T. Harvey, Julian Moak, 
Leon Scott, H. A. Bates, H. L. Dees, L. L. Posey, 
J. E. Wislon, Edgar Mattox, Lewis Wilson, C. V. 
Dodd, H. E. King, T. J. Gipson, Ray Wentworth, 
C. W. Barnes, W. A. Martin, Max McLawrin, 
Mississippi College, Clinton, Miss. 


Bernice Aiken, Ina Arvin. William Bonebrake, 
Vern Bougher, Chester Brittain, Mark Carter, 
Pauline Carter, Mary Clem, Lawrence Cunning- 
ham, Alta Davis, Charles Flora, Charles Largen, 
Frank Wilcon, Robert Moore, Madonna Nice, 
Charles Patterson, Grace Pearson, Opal Ross, 
Dale Shonk, Hazel Shonk, Ethel Squier, Evelyn 
Tingley, Martha Unger, Helen White, William 
Quinn, High School, Cutler, Ind. 


Fontella Bullington, Joe Bundy, Sylvia Casey, 
Cleo Cupps, Glenn Foster, Lorene Foster, Fern 
Fullerton, Bess Gibbons, Allan Goade, Christine 
Goade, Ave Gregory, Effie Hodges, Maurice Hud- 
son, Grace McNeeley, Don Mesplay, Freda Nunn, 
Mable Patterson, Hazel Repass, Clyde Robertson, 
Charles Sitler, Bill Street, Morris Tink, Everett 
Wright, High School, Granby, Mo. 


George Bender, Jerry Brienza, Louise Bullock, 
Cecelia Cassidy, Catherine Coleman, Lena Cara- 
mella, Mildred Crawford, John Davis, Ruth Dod- 
son, Ella Grainger, Alice Hale, Theresa Haas, 
Elizabeth Judary, Harold Lewis, Charles Petty, 
Audley Shoop, Pauline Schuller, Elizabeth Tolson, 
Mabel White, McKinley High School, Niles, Ohio. 


Lillian Baker, Lulu Bentley, Mary Cronin, Lil- 
lian Carey, Marjorie Clouser, Nora Doarn, Clara 
Deislinger, Mary Gerke, Anna Garman, Betty 
Hulick, Audrey Jobe, Julia Osgood, Betty Mc- 
Callister, Leola Rogers, Dorthy Staley, Pauline 
Steile, Florence Waite, Catherine O'Connell, High 
School, Girard, Ohio. 


Eva Bell Atkins, Rosebeth Brannon, Jimmie 
Briggs, James Daugherty, Eunice Doyle, Pauline 
Easterling, Paul Green, Marie Guilloud, William 
Hull, Walter Irby, Claud James, Mozelle Dalton, 
Harrold Jackson, Walter Miller, Cearl McPheran, 
Roscoe Price, Glenn Price, Mary Ruminer, Glenn 
Slagle, Ruby Sasser, Clyde Smithson, Alvin Tig- 
nor, Elmer Wood, Alice Waldrop, Lawrence Swan, 
Leo Steele, Fred Williford, High School, Denison, 
Tex. 
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Teresa Betonti, Doris Castogna, Walter Cise- 
wski Emo Heino, Sempie Maenpoa, Elinor Nechak, 
Steve Poscuzzi, Umberto Pedri, Louis Skaris, Val- 
eria Skaris, Anna Stanich, Roy Sybeldon, Ramona 
Graiewski, High School, Hurley, Wis.; Loy Ray, 
Isaac Fisher, Dorothea Fisher, Cecile Mouday, 
Beulah Schoolfield, Margaret Holloway, Grace 
McCulley, Mildred Mitchell, Una Ray, Ruth 
Brown, Anna Bell Taylor, Berneica Taylor, Carrie 
Fisher, Kenneth Pierce, Francis Collins, High 
School, Spring City, Tenn. 


Veda Hughes, Marguerite Smith, Stella Knauts, 
Esther Mai Howell, Judkins Private School of 
Shorthand, Pine Bluff, Ark.; Anne McCormick, 
Mary Szymankiewicz, Josephine Uboldi, Gilda 
Atonna, Elizabeth Wynands, Margaret Mary 
Green, Amelia Schneider, Drake Business School, 
New York City. 


Fern Andes, Lavinia Knighton, Joe Rogers, 
Helen Hanson, Novilla Gott, Pauline Sheldon, 
Ione Rogers, Ferne Russel, Juanita Bushart, Alice 
Lanpher, June Willoughby, Kenneth Curtis, Kath- 
ryn McMillan, Arthur Wisson, Mary Rogers, 
Helen Rowland, Eleanor Knighton, Edna Logan, 
Madelyn Cochran, Clara Fitzgerald, Mildred Mor- 
gan, Christian Barker, Ina McCord, Evan Resch, 
William Chrisman High School, Independence, Mo. 


Michael Burkhardt, Paul Farinet, Louis Lorenz, 
Marion Adams, Agnes Frederick, Elizabeth Goerig, 
Anna Groth, Clara Kitzhoffer, Margaret Milositz, 
Barbara Ortwein, Margaret Spirk, Emma Stern, 
Catherine Weidlinger, Holy Ghost School, Bethle- 
hem, Pa.; Bernadine M. Frietgen, Mary Helen 
Kremer, Catherine C. Strang, Eleanor C. Takes, 
Hildagard L. Weber, Wilma E. Coyne, Luella M. 
Koob, Mary S. Kurt, Margaret E. Less, Joseph F. 
Sauser, Irene M. Takes, Aileen M. Takes, St. 
Mary's High School, Cascade, Iowa. 


Duren Holder, Jean Koutor, Haskell Albin, 
Vesta Heatley, Central High School, Tulsa, Okla.; 
Dureene Appleby, Opal Appleby, John Frick, 
Bertha Thompson, Harold Swartout, Verna Sedge- 
» wick, Irene Philbrick, Leona Fuegen, Gladys Wells, 
Harold Mentzer, Howard Henrickson, Henry 
Fraser, Township High School, Gann Valley, S. 
Dak. 

Herbert Radtke, Bernice Ressland, Melvin Kjos, 
Eleanor Anderson, Ludwig Sorenson, Catherine 
Daly, Margaret Westergard, Otis Larson, Chester 
Schendel, High School, Renville, Minn.; Lucille 
Allen, Sadie McKellar, Lula Thompson, Rogers 
Mesa, High School, Lazear, Colo. 


Maybelle Booker, Lawrence Boots, Jack Bucha- 
nan, Joseph Clouser, Martine Clouser, Helen Dow- 
den, Hazel Germaine, Linnie Jackman, Harry Lidi- 
kay, Joseph McClaskey, Mildred Parnell, Wallace 
Peebles, Milton Stuckey, Olin Swinney, Robert 
Vannice, High School, Darlington, Ind.; Bernice 
Miller, Dina Blosser, Florence I. Stevanus, Claude 
M. Stevanus, Cordula Immel, Walnut Creek Twp. 
High School, Walnut Creek, Ohio. 


Bella Sicherman, Edna Horowitz, Stella Dziedzak, 
Gladys Robin, Pauline Miller,G. A. R. High School, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Velma Lewis, Davie Mae John- 
son, Marguerite Bales, Helen Livers, Inez Higgins, 
Mae Margaret Touhy, Florence Long. Ruth Pteers, 


Agnes Roderman, Eunice Corbin, Doris Watson, 
_— Parker, St. Mary's Academy, Marshall, 
exas. 


Esther Watson, Lillie Brooks, Elenora Raab, 
Catherine Chandler, Elelyn Blades, High School, 
Venice, Ill.; Clarence Parker, Lawrence Parker, 
Robert Blasier, Floy Wright, High School, Jesup, 
Iowa; Betty Lou McDonald, Bethel Business Col- 
lege, McKenzie, Tenn.; Maurice W. Trask, St. 
Cloud University of Business, St. Cloud, Minn.; 
Elizabeth Garvey, Mary D. Carter, Kathryn M. 
Bauer, St. Robert's High School, Chester, Pa.; Joe 
Hill, Alvin Larson, High School, Great Falls, Mont. 


Della Bell, Gladys Billingsley, Lucile Blackinton, 
Josephine Cepernich, Alice Farrell, Luella Sullivan, 
Elvin Francisco, Park Gagnon, Lillian Geisler, Mabel 
Hammer, Margaret Marshall, Daisy Torgerson, 
Donald Graham, Iona McGlynn, Elsie Okerlund, 
Ann Rydberg, Betty Smith, Alma Smith, Lillian 
Weaverling, Helen Johanson, High School, Ana- 
cortes, Wash. 


GOLD PINS 


Cathryn Dietz, Grace Francis, Eleanore Rueger, 
Eleanor Claus, Louise Droste, Minnie Manke, 
Cecelia Connore, Minnie Bender, Katherine Mar- 
tini, Edna Jarmusch, Dorothy Brice, Lucille, Steffen, 
Myrtle MacMillan, Frances Just, Marie Bower, 
Elsie Dey, Elsie Kauntz, Edna Edwards, Paul Mark- 
worth, Helen Reith, Norbert Higgins, West Com- 
merce High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Ed Reed, Uarda Robertson, Ruth Burkam, 
Roland Eversole, Alberta Barkes, Aileen Perriguey, 
Dan Goldberg, Joe Mandala, Woodbury College, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Hubert Lowe, Newman Mc- 
Kinney, Edward Cruthirds, James Qualls, Horace 
Kirk, Hendon Salter, John Tippins, Ruby Thomp- 
son, Wheeler Business College, Birmingham, Ala. 


Anna Mae Lappe, Mary Kathryn Markham, 
Mary Eliza Tweedal, Kathryn Newbeck, Reitz 
Memorial High School, Evansville, Ind.; Frank 
Gonzalez, George Sanchez, Irene Klocker, Consuela 
Roel, Regla Simon, Orchie Masters, St. Joseph's 
Convent, Ybor City, Fla.; Mary Berlinsky, St. 
Joseph's High School, Bound Brook, N. J. 


Lawrence Klinger, Vincent Mark, Carl Klingler, 
Joseph Geiger, Joseph Jacksits, Alfred Kacsur, 
Marie Suppan, Margaret Ernst, Wilhelmina Brun- 
gard, Dorothy Moran, St. Mary's School, Catasau- 
qua, Pa.; Evelyn Royer, Maudie Smith, Francis 
Kahle, Minerva Slavens, High School, Linden, Ind. 


Annie Cox, Ruth Gazzaway, Madge Knowles, 
Margaret McManigal, Bert Lemons, Catherine 
Rahlfs, Frances Stephenson, Boyce Springer, Ray- 
mond Uselding, Beatrice Wesley, High School, 
Happy, Texas; Mary Nickell, Ruth Timmony, 
Margaret Haley, Sacred Heart School, Columbus, 
Ohio; Wayne Nicholls, Vern Boswell, Wilbur 
Shipley, Cleatus Alkire, High School, Edgar, Nebr. 


Anna Long, Holy Ghost School, Bethlehem, Pa.; 
Audrey Fincannon, Marie Williams, Harry E. 
Mann, Central High School, Tulsa, Okla.; Dova 
Hutchinson, Anna Branaham, Inter-State School of 
Business, Louisa, Ky.; James Francis Howley, St. 
Francis de Sales High School, Geneva, N. Y.; Eve- 
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lyn Newton, High School, Myrtle Creek, Ore.; 
Dorothy Smith, Opal Shaw, High School, Yakima, 


Wash. 


Mary Minoletti, Adelbert States, William Robin- 
son, Janet Mann, Viola Evans, Eureka County 
High School, Eureka, Nev.; George Mattos, High 
School, Campbell, Calif.; Kenneth Oviatt, High 
School, Heppner, Ore.; Albert Chapman, Alberta 
Treanor, High School, Nevada City, Calif. 


CERTIFICATES AND GOLD PINS 


August Wegener, John Meyer, Margaret Tier- 
ney, Loyd Moss, Bernice Eggert, Florence Sieber- 
man, Gertrude Stoutezbach, Zelma Schnarr, Marie 
Miller, Anna Schultz. Merle Weber, Pete Andor, 








20th Century 
Bookkeeping & Accounting 
(Revised Edition) 


This is the ninth state to adopt 
“20th Century Bookkeeping and 
Accounting”’ for uniform use in the 
high schools. The other states in 
which it is now the adopted text 
include Oregon, Utah, Alabama, 
Louisiana, Tennessee, Virginia, 
North Carolina and South Carolina. 
Furthermore, “20th Century 
Bookkeeping”’ is the adopted text 
in 82 cities of over 50,000 popula- 
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ADOPTS 


s 





Elizabeth Bailey, Pearl Schellhart, Mary Jesse, 
Edwin Becker, Elsie Guenther, Eva Sorth, Samuel 
Hensley, Alvin Mayer, Christine Cannon, Pauline 
Dierkes, Sylvia Kessee, Charles Dallas, Ruth Car- 
lock, Marie Wilson, Brown’s Southside Business 
College, St. Louis, Mo. 


Anna Long, Ruth Phillips, Margaret Tschuor, 
Pauline Vansky, Henrietta Wieser, St. John School, 
Lima, Ohio; William Austin, Fern Cummings, 
Hulda Kuno, Joseph Presslit, Harold Snippen, 


Virginia Brown, Hazel Hood, Glenn Lloyd, Philip 
Paul, Violet Spehn, Ambrose Trimp, High School, 
Great Falls, Mont.; John Heiser, Catherine Tibolt, 
Holy Ghost School, Bethlehem, Pa.; Helen M. Lund, 
— School, Mt. an Pa. 








20th Century 
Touch Typewriting 
(Revised Edition) 














This is the second state to 
adopt 20th Century Touch Type- 
writing since its publication in 
August, 1927. South Carolina 
adopted it in September, 1927. 
In the first six months of the 
present school year, this new text 
has been adopted in 544 individual 
schools, including such cities as 
St. Louis, Mo., Denver, Colo., 
Lincoln, Nebr., and Augusta, Ga. 


tion each. 
Ns OL: 


The High School Text Book Commission of the State of 
Mississippi, as authorized by the Laws of 1926, met in the 
offices of the State Department of Education, Tuesday, April 24, 
1928, and adopted the new ‘20th Century Bookkeeping and 
Accounting” and ‘20th Century Touch Typewriting” for use 
in the high schools of the state for a period of five years. 


Ne OZ 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
New York 
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COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL CONTACTS 
FOR PUPILS 


DAVID L. OBERG 
Head Commercial Department 
High School 
Santa Cruz, California 


stream can’t rise 
A any higher than 

its source. It is 
obvious that a depth 
and breadth of the com- 
mercial and industrial 
contact program will be 
limited by the insight, 
experience and view- 
point of the teacher, 
who originates and di- 
rects the program. But 
regardless of how skilled 
or unskilled the teacher 
is, here are a few 
methods and plans any- 
one might carry out. 





Antiquity and Simplicity of the Plan 

Novelty, uniqueness and originality are often 
stressed by proponents of plans or methods. The 
writer wants to emphasize a directly opposite view. 
The plans are centuries old, therefore, they must 
be sound. Parents and teachers have used these 
ideas for generations. 

To this suggestion from Benjamin Franklin, the 
writer got the germ of his ideas: In his project for 
the “Public Academy” in Philadelphia he wrote: 
“While students are reading natural history, might 
not a little gardening, planting, grafting, and in- 
oculating be taught and practiced; and now and 
then excursions made to the neighboring plantations 
of the best farmers, their methods observed and 
reasoned upon for the information of youth? From 
the phrase, “excursions to the neighboring planta- 
tions,” came the idea of visiting commercial in- 
dustrial plants. 


Types of Excursions 


Here are a few types that offer rich possibilities; 
first, the jobbing or distributing agency, the manu- 
facturing plant, the chain store, the department 
store, the novelty or specialty shop. Second, in- 
viting into the classroom the public utility manager, 
the insurance man, the advertising and sales spe- 
cialist, either local or itinerant. 


Planning the Lessons 


During the talks or visits, the teacher drops out 
of the picture. This is possible only if considerable 
preparation and thought has been given the lesson. 
Few business men understand child psychology. 


*Published by South-Western Publishing Co 


While specialists in their work, they need to have 
the topic to be covered outlined, and some coach- 
ing done so as to make their talks applicable to the 
immature student. 


The Junior Business Practice set* which we use 
has simplified the problem considerably. The points 
to be covered rise naturally out of the course. Open- 
ing the set there is the problem of securing a location, 
arranging stock, fidelity bonds, and many other 
points. Seated on boxes, barrels, and sugar sacks, 
in the stock room, the students listened with 
marked interest to the manager of Scaggs Safeway 
Store. 

The second or third month should find the 
pupils ready for a more intensive lesson. At the 
Golden Rule store, an establishment similar to the 
J. C. Penny Company, the manager explained the 
displaying of merchandise, treatment of customers, 
cash and credit systems, and the preparation pupils 
should expect to make if they looked forward to 
managerial work in stores. A valuable lesson similar 
to this was given in the stock rooms of the Five, 
Ten and Fifteen Cent Store to a second class. 
Pupils who have not had the basic ideas of the 
Woolworth Store explained, have missed something 
worthwhile. 

The picture will give some idea of the trip to 
the Sperry Flour Company, a jobbing or distributing 
center. The manager explaining that each day saw 
an actual physical inventory of the stock, impressed 
the students with the need for this phase of business 
more than any amount of class explanation could 
have done. 

Again this company’s large program of helping 
the grocer, the baker. the housewife, and the farmer 
to obtain greater service and satisfaction in their 
use of Sperry products, opened the eyes of the 
youngsters to the many ramifications of modern 
business. 


But what could be more stimulating to the 
student than to hear how time is saved by using 
homing pigeons, an air mail system centuries old? 
Here are a few facts to stimulate the imagination. 
In 43 B. C. Decimus Junius Brutus communicated 
with his consuls outside of the city when besieged 
in Mutina by Mark Antony. In 1150 the Sultan 
of Bagdad established a postal system, and during 
the French Revolution 1884, pigeons were used 
to carry messages to the French and Belgium news- 
papers. And during the world war over 300,000 
winged messengers were utilized. The loft shown 
in the picture is the mother loft on the Pacific 
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Coast. And today pigeons are used to hurry home 
sales orders. 


Most every community that can support a high 
school offers some possibility similar to those 
mentioned in the little city of Santa Cruz. The 
enthusiasm, interest and enlarged viewpoints of 
commerce and business from these trips and talks 
amply repay the teacher for the thought and in- 
genuity put forth in their arrangement. 


A Lesson in Banking 


Before or after public banking hours, your local 
banker will give your students the A. B. C’s of 
finances in a way, and amid surroundings that far 
surpass your classroom and classroom instructions. 
The huge vaults, bookkeeping machines, safety 
deposit _ en bags of coin, ledgers, and many 
other things prove of intense interest. How many 
of us overlook the efforts that the American Bankers 
Association has put forth in educating its member- 
ship to serve the public schools? Have we met 
these people half way? 


Commercial Talks 


During the term several talks are interspersed. 
Do we appreciate the business practice that a new 
face, new voice, and new personality often stimulate 
sales, and awaken interest? In this phase of the 
program, careful planning is necessary that the 
ideas developed might tie up with the whole 
program. 

Talks just for the sake of variety have no place. 
The field to be covered is so big that it is just a 
question of time, what subjects are to be stressed. 
A series covering several years might profitably be 
planned. For example the manager of the telephone 
company in his talk on “Telephone Etiquette” 
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stressed the importance of developing a good voice, 
clear enunciation and ability to use good English 
if one hoped to succeed in business. The manager 
of a local insurance company’s talk on “Life's 
Ledger” of definite planning vs. drifting in the 
creation of an estate. The circulars and booklets 
left by both of these speakers were excellent sup- 
plements to the spoken word. 


Business Investigations and Interviews 


If the student is someway passive in the first 
part of the program, in the last part he is forced 
into action and thought that calls forth his best 
efforts. Every student is required to make two oral 
reports per term. The first is character study; a 
reproduction of a magazine or book report. To 
avoid a sameness and to emphasize that the making 
of money is not the only goal of endeavor the 
student is asked to bring in an analysis of the 
qualities responsible for the success. Persistency, 
imagination, thrift, hard work, and many other 
qualities essential for success are brought out. The 
reports of course are always given from the front of 
the room, with the teacher occupying a back seat. 
Criticisms and questions by the class follow the 
report. 

The following letter best explains the second 
assignment. The little booklet referred to is one 
entitled, ““Getting Ahead.” This is sent to guide 
the business man in his talk and that the student 
may take something tangible away from the inter- 
view. 


My dear Mr. 


It is difficult to set problems that offer a 
real challenge to a student. We ask your co- 
operation in a plan that produced surprising 














An Air Mail System, Centuries Old, being Demonstrated to Commercial 
Students of Santa Cruz High School 
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results last year. The commercial students 
were asked to make a study of a Santa Cruz 
business. This means an interview with the 
proprietor. If the pupil was unfamiliar with 
the business, a visit unknown to the proprietor 
was made. With this information he had to 
formulate his questions and secure the inter- 
view. 

A project so apparently simple proved the 
opposite to many a student as indicated by 
these remarks and questions: “I don’t know 
what business to take. I wonder if the man 
will be cross when I call to see him? What 
questions shall I ask the man? I have never 
done anything like this before. This is awful! 
I lay awake until twelve o'clock thinking of 
what I would say and do.” 

We are not writing this to soften your 
attitude towards the students, but to let you 
know what the plan is that you may be pre- 
pared to give the students some of the facts 
about your business or profession. Above all, 
do not hesitate to let the student hear about 
your personal experiences. You know that the 
school of life presents many lessons unknown 
to the classroom. 


This interview is to be set at your con- 
venience. To make it most effective it should 
be kept confidential so far as possible. Will 
you please give the enclosed booklet to the 
student, mentioning casually that a quantity 
of these were donated by the National Cash 
Register Company to the business men. 


Sincerely yours, 
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Would that every reader of ““The Balance Sheet™ 
might have the privilege of hearing some of the 
rich reports, yes and have had a part in bolstering 
up the courage of the timid students before making 
calls! And would that space permitted, full ap- 
preciation would be accorded the hundred or more 
Santa Cruz business men who so generously gave 
of their time. Many of them spent several hours 
with their interviewer. A letter of thanks has been 
sent to each one. Criticisms and suggestions are 
being asked for. These will serve to make next 
years investigations even more effective. 


Summary of Results 


One can only guess at the amount of good coming 
from a project of this character. The commendation 
of parents and business men for the commercial 
department is one of the least to be considered. 
Nor do we take much notice of acquainting the 
student with his community, valuable as that may 
be. The conquering of the demons, fear, doubt, 
and hesitancy, stand out as the paramount result. 
In every case the student was happy, in many 
instances jubilant after he had gone through the 
ordeal. He had found that he could do what seemed 
“impossible,” or at least extremely difficult. In 
every life there are certain points that serve as 
mile stones. Succeeding or failing in the challenge, 
markedly affects one in after life. If the school can 
set before the student such a challenge and help 
him acquire confidence and assurance to meet this 
and other problems throughout life. We have 
builded in human life qualities of inestimable value, 
and perhaps met the challenge society puts upon 
us, as teachers and leaders. 











Santa Cruz, Where Mountains and Sea Meet 
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THE CONTRACT METHOD OF 
TEACHING COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


by 


EDWARD L. COOPER 
Eau Claire High School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


HE contract 

method of teach- 

ing commercial 
geography, like the con- 
tract system of teaching 
any subject, necessitates 
the selection of suitable 
units* of work to be 
done. The number of 
units or contracts de- 
pends upon the amount 
of time devoted to the 
subject. The plan here 
outlined was first de- 
veloped by the writer 
under the direction of 
H. O. Lathrop, Head of 
the Geography Depart- 
ment of the Whitewater 
State Teachers College, while the writer was a 
student-teacher in that institution. 





In this method of teaching, the subject matter is 
first divided into units, and contracts prepared for 
each. Mimeographed outlines are then presented 
by the teacher: (a) giving problems in each unit 
of work, (b) giving directions for study, (c) empha- 
sizing important points and (d) setting forth a goal 
of accomplishment to be measured at the end of 
the contract by an objective test. The student may 
be required to present his work in writing, but this 
is not compulsory and need not be required of all 
parts of all contracts. 


The contracts are written on the three level 
plan: “C”, “B”, and “A”. This is to provide for 
individual differences in capacity or ability. The 
contract system of teaching recognizes the satis- 
faction which comes from actually completing a 
job. The contract system attempts to differentiate 
the work so that in each class the assignments may 
be within the range of every student who tries, 
and yet at the same time gives the brighter ones 
enough to do. 


The evaluation of the pupil’s work (marking) is 
determined through objective testing upon the 
completion of the contract. In the three level 
contract we — three objective tests. The 
“C” level test conffins 60 points, the “B” level 
20 points, and the “*A” level 20 points. Illustration: 
Mary has attempted to thoroughly master the “C” 
contract assignment. She, therefore, writes only 
the “C” level test but since she has mastered that 
contract she makes a perfect score or a score of 60 


points. Harry has attempted all three contracts 
and, therefore, writes on all three tests. On the 
“C” test he gets 40 points, on the “B” test 10 
points and on the “A” 5 points. His total score is 
55 points on all three tests. Although Mary com- 
pleted only the “C” contract, her degree of ac- 
complishment is greater than that of Harry because 
Mary made 60 points to Harry’s 55. In all learning 
the important consideration is mastery. In the above 
illustration it is possible to get students to appreciate 
that complete mastery of the “C” contract—the 
lowest level—is better than an attempt at all three 
with mastery of none. 


All marking of students is automatic and im- 
personal. The student is free to use the level of 
contract which he desires to complete. He, therefore, 
determines his own grade. However, his judgment 
is checked by the objective tests. The report card 
grade is determined by accumulating test scores 
and ranking students according to the accumulated 
totals. 


The following is a sample of one of the contracts 
used: 


Contract: Mexico, Central America, 
and West Indies 


Having studied the country bounding the United 
States on the north, we now turn to some of the 
parts of the New World which lie south of the 
United States. We shall include (1) Mexico, (2) 
Central America, and (3) the West Indies, Mexico. 
like Canada, adjoins the United States and is united 
to it by close ties of trade, and the other countries in 
this study are also of great commercial importance 
to the United States. 


This contract is made on the three level plan. 
In order to get a “C” you must do the work out- 
lined through VII; for a “B” you must work 
through VIII; and for an “A”, reports on one or 
more of the topics given in IX are necessary. 


General References: 

Smith, Commerce and Industry: chapters entitled 
“Mexico” and “Caribbean Lands”: z:pages 
371-39. é 

Whitbeck, Industrial Geography: pages 285-298. 

Brigham, Commercial Geography: pages 433-439. 

Chamberlain, Geography: pages 487-489 and 
pages 495-598. 

Allen, North America: pages 275-347 and pages 
355-367. 








| 
| 
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The ‘‘C’’ Level Contract L. How does the oil situation in Mexico 

1. INTRODUCTION. affect the United States? 

A. On an outline map of North America M. Describe the transportation system of 
write, in the correct location, the Mexico. What means of transportation 
names of each of the following: (1) have they and how were the roads 
Mexico, (2) Cuba, (3) Jamaica, (4) built? 

Haiti, (5) Virgin Island, and (6) Bar- N. Who controls most of the commerce of 
bados. Mexico? What future do you see for 

B. What is the language of these lands? commerce in Mexico? (See Whitbeck, 
Why is it different from the rest of Figure 179.) ' 

North America? Do you think this O. From your study you have discovered 
may account in part for the problems that Mexico is backward in almost 
that have risen between the United every respect as compared to the 
States and some of these lands? United States. Do you think Mexico 

C. What kind of people are found in these — arg nrg rd me j 
lands? Are their standards of livi civilized and highly developed lan 
high? sic tile ciiueart ai acta like the United States? What could be 

D. How do you account for the United done that would help this develop- 
States having developed more rapidly ment: 
than these countries? (Many settle- Ill. CENTRAL AMERICA 
ments were made in these countries References: Brigham: pages 435-436, 
about a century before permanent Smith: pages 380-391, Whitbeck: pages 
English settlements were made in the 290-292, Allen: pages 314-341. 

United States.) . What republics does Central America 

include? Write the name and capital 

II. MEXICO. of each on your outline map. Where 
References: Brigham: pages 437-439, 


Smith: pages 371-379, Whitbeck: 285- 


290, Allen: pages 275-313. 


is most of the population located and 
why there? 


B. What is the most important industry 
. Describe the topography of Mexico. of Central America? Name the agri- 
How does it compare with south- cultural crops and tell where they are 
western United States? How has it grown. How important are these crops 
affected the life of the people? to the rest of the world? Is there a 

B. Write the names of as many agri- possibility of increasing agriculture? 
cultural crops as you can that are How important are the forests? 
grown in Mexico. (Read Whitbeck C. Of what importance is Nicaragua? 
p. 287). Write them on the outline What treaty have we made with this 
map in the localities where they are country? Why? Locate Lake Nica- 
grown. Why are they grown there? ragua. Would this be a good place to 

C. What is the most important food crop construct a canal? What has the 
of Mexico? How is it prepared for United States done toward the con- 
use? ; struction of a canal there? 

D. Where are the tropical forests located? D. What is the importance of Costa Rica? 
Color the areas green on your outline Why has this country developed more 
map. What trees are important and to rapidly than the other countries? 
what countries are they exported? What is the difference in the class of 

E. Where is rubber produced in these people here and in the rest of Central 
countries? What future do you think America? 
it has? E. What Central American countries are 

F. Where does chicle come from and how important for the export of bananas? 
is it obtained? (See Whitbeck: 201. What is the 

G. What is the importance of the fiber- future of this industry? 
producing plants of Mexico? In what 
localities is fiber production the chief IV. PANAMA AND THE PANAMA 
occupation? Describe in detail the CANAL 
production of sisal hemp. References: Whitbeck: 292-294, Bingham: 

H. Where is cotton produced? Why 434-435, Chamberlain: 495-498. Allen, 
there? North America: 341-347. 

I. How extensive are the kinds of mines A. In what way is Panama the most im- 
and what rank does Mexico hold in portant country of Central America? 
production of the various minerals? How large is it and what is its shape? 

J. In what part of Mexico is the pe- How did we obtain Panama and how 
troleum industry carried on? How does much did we pay for it? Draw a map 
Mexico rank in petroleum production? of Panama showing the canal zone and 
How important is the Industry? (See the canal. Show where the locks are 
Whitbeck, Figure 178). and name them. Locate Panama, Colon, 

K. How do you account for the fact that Gatum, and Culebra Cut. Chamber- 


Mexico has been called “the treasure 
house of the world?” 


lain: 497. It is said that at Panama, at 
the Pacific end of the Panama Canal, 








you can see the sun rise over the 
Pacific Ocean. Explain. 

B. How has the United States improved 
the canal zone? What was necessary 
in its development? How much did 
the canal cost? Is it a paying proposi- 
tion? What are its possibilities? What 
influence has the canal had on the 
trade routes of the world? Study the 
graph in Whitbeck: 292, to understand 
the growth of commerce through the 
canal. 


V. WEST INDIES 


References: Whitbeck: 294-298, Brigham: 
433-434, Allen, North America: 355- 
367. 

A. What islands are included in the West 
Indies? Which is the largest and 
richest of these? What kind of climate 
is found in these islands? How is it an 
advantage and how is it a disad- 
vantage? 

B. Which of these belong to the United 
States? How is Cuba governed? What 
agricultural crops are important in 
Cuba? Which is the outstanding crop? 
Do foreign interests control any of 
the products? (See Figures 183, 184, 
185, in Whitbeck for emphasis upon 
the commercial value of Cuba to the 
United States.) 


How did the United States gain con- 
trol of Porto Rico? What is its area? 
How has the government aided de- 
velopment in Porto Rico? Name the 
products that are grown there? Of 
what importance is the island to the 
United States? 


D. Who owns Jamaica? What is the most 
important crop? Haiti and the Domini- 
can Republic are important for what 
products? What tree products are of 
importance? What class of people in- 
habit these lands? Why is Haiti more 
backward than most of the other 
islands? 

E. Where are the Virgin Islands? Who 
owns them? What is their importance? 

F. Upon the maps of North and South 
America in the Geography room, trace 
the steamship routes that go through 
the Panama Canal. What islands and 
passages are important? What nations 
control them? 


fe) 


VI. From the study of these lands, what do you 


Vi. 


think of their future possibilities? Write, not 
to exceed a page the size of this one, answer- 
ing this question in either the negative or the 
afhrmative. Write on the side you believe. 


Locate the following places and tell for what 
each is important: Tampico, Yucatan, 


Havana, Barbados, Mona, Windward, Trini- 
dad, Monterey, Guanajuato, Limon, Guate- 
mala, Bluefields, Virgin Pass, Vera Cruz, 
Mexico City. 
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*“B”’ Level 


VIII. Do not start on the work for a “B” until you 
have mastered everything up to this point. 
References: Compton's Encyclopedia: Vol. 


5: 2208-22109. 


' Vol. 3: 936-938. 
A. Name some of the harbors of the West 


Dz. 


Coast. How long is the boundary line 
between Mexico and the United 
States? Is it a good boundary? 

What are the five principal oil districts 
of Mexico? How great has Mexico's 
export of oil been in a single year? 
What other industries besides mining 
and oil are profitable? How much corn 
is produced in Mexico annually? 
Under what ruler did Mexico make 
the most progress? How do you ac- 
count for so many revolutions in 
Mexico? How do you account for a 
high death rate? What are the leading 
products of Mexico City? What de- 
velopment has aided manufacturing? 
Note the picture, page 2212. What are 
the characteristics of most of the 
rivers of Mexico? 


CUBA 
A. Why is Cuba called the “Queen of the 


Antilles"? How large is it? Describe 
the rivers of Cuba. Characterize the 
climate conditions. 

Characterize the population. How did 
Cuba demonstrate its gratitude to the 
United States for setting her free? 
How has the United States improved 
conditions in Cuba? What do you 
think of the future of Cuba? 


**A”’ Level 


IX. Read and take notes on as many as you can. 
Only those who read one or more of these 
will receive a grade of “A”. A’ maximum of 
20 points will be given for work on these 
topics. 

A. Thompson, The Home of a Forgotten 


a 


Race. Nat. Geog. Mag., Vol 25, 
585-648. 

Herbert Carey, The Isthmus ot 
Tehuantepec, Nat. Geog. Mag., 
May, 1924, Vol. 45; 549-579. 
Toothaker, C. R., A Story of Central 
American Coffee, Com. Am., Vol. 19, 
20-23, Feb. 1923. 

Platt, Dr. Robert $., Cuba, Haiti and 
Santo Domingo, Jour. Geog., Jan., 
1923, Vol. 22, 20-26. 

La Borce, John Oliver, Porto Rico, the 
Gate of Riches, Nat. Geog. Mag., 
Dec., 1924, 599-652. 

The Panama Canal, A Real National 
Asset, Am. Ind., Vol. 21, July 1921; 
4-12. 

Popenoe, P. B., Costa Rico, The Land 
of the Banana, Nat. Geog., Vol. 41, 
201-220. 

Foster, Alice, Barbados: A Geo- 
graphical Study of a Densely Populated 
Island in Tropical America. Jour. 
Geog., Vol. 22, 205-216. 

(Concluded on page 62) 
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THE CONTRACT METHOD IN BOOKKEEPING 


by 
FRED J. 


FLOM 


Arthur Hill High School 


Saginaw, W. S. 


L \ children were re- 


garded as miniature 

adults. The fact that 

they were immature in 

mind as well as in body 

was not recognized until 

workers active in edu-_ 
cational research began 

to study children. Per- 

haps one of the most 

siginificant of these 

studies is that of G. 

Stanley Hall on “The 

Adolescent’. Numerous 

studies of a similar 

nature have: been made 

since his study and we 

have now come to realize that children not only 

differ from adults but also that one child differs 
from another. The last named discovery, that of 
individual differences, is responsible for many of the 
recent innovations in the field of education. 

Perhaps one of the best known introductions in 
the field of education within recent years is the 
unit method. When this method is employed, 
assignments are not made in terms of so many pages 
but in terms of well defined units of work. This 
seems like a progressive change as children in later 
life will have to work and think largely in terms 
of units rather than parts of units. A contractor 
building a house has as his unit of work the building 
of a house. The laying of the foundation is not one 
day’s assignment, the placing of the “2 x 4's” 
another day’s assignment, etc. His assignment is 
the construction’ of the house and he proceeds as 
rapidly as possible until the conditions of the as- 
signment have been fulfilled. Of course, this may 
be an ideal comparison for the unit method, but in 
a larger or smaller degree one may say that all 
gainfully employed people work in terms of some 
such unit. 

However, the unit method of. making assign- 
ments does not allow for individual differences unless 
combined with some type of contract scheme. It 
would be senseless to set up a unit of work and 
expect all of the members of a given class to com- 
plete it. True the better students would be able 
to carry the unit to its conclusion within the re- 
quired time, but what about the slower ones who 
would become discouraged and fall by the way- 
side. For these pupils we should assign special 
units or contracts covering the same ground but 
traveling along a much narrower lane. 

The subject matter of a bookkeeping course can 
well be organized into definite units of work. Thus 
if the journal approach is used, typical units might 
be: recording transactions; the journal, special 


T one time in 
our civilization, 





_ of contracts formulated. Thus the 


, Michigan 


journals; statement of profit and loss and balance 
sheet; closing the ledger. A certain time limit could 
be placed on each one of these units and a number 
“A” contract 
would call for the working of all the exercises 
covered by that unit, the “B” contract a smaller 
number, the “C” contract a still smaller number, 
while the “D” contract would call for only those 
exercises which would cover only the essentials 
of that unit. When a unit has been finished, the 
contract completed by the pupil could be compared 
with his scores made on oral and written tests and 
his final grade for that unit would be a combination 
of these two. 


The writer has employed the contract method 
and the pupils have responded much better than 
they did under the conventional method of making 
daily assignments. Of course, there are some pupils 
who will take advantage of such a contract method 
and will not do the work which they are capable 
of doing. However, such pupils are likely to take 
advantage of any method by doing just enough 
work to “get by”. On the other hand, the bright 
and ambitious pupils can see a reward for their 
efforts and are spurred on to increased activity. 
Also the slower pupils are presented with an 
assignment which is well within their reach and 
other things remaining equal they will make a good 
and very likely successful attempt to reach their 
level. Although the Contract Method in Book- 
keeping carries with it these commendable features, 
it may also bring about some undesirable situations 
unless properly guided. I shall cite merely a few 
of the outstanding ones that I have met in my 
limited experience. 


First of all the teacher should insist upon the 
completion of the “D” contract exercises before 
allowing a pupil to begin working the exercises 
called for in the “C™ or “B” contracts. As soon 
as a schedule of contracts is posted, the eyes of 
most of the pupils, slow and bright alike, flutter 
to the “B” and “A” contracts. The slower ones 
may in all good faith begin to work on a “B” con- 
tract, but at the end of the allotted time they make 
the sad discovery that they have not only failed to 
fulfill the requirements for the “B” contract, but 
they have also fallen short of the “D” contract 
requirements. 

Accuracy and neatness are likely to be slighted 
by the pupils under a contract method. This is 
easily explained as the pupils feel that they are 
being graded entirely on progress. This situation 
may be easily remedied by employing some simple 
system which makes allowances for neatness and 
accuracy. For instance, a record sheet may be posted 
on the bulletin board, which would contain the 
names of the pupils and following each name the 
exercises completed by that pupil. A check mark 


(Concluded on page 66) 
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2m Century Bookk 


UNANIMOUS APPROVAL 


“The approach is clear and in gradual steps, with 
good illustrations that students can understand.”’ 


& & 


“Your new bookkeeping text is adaptable to any 
method of teaching; adaptable to community re- 
quirements and, therefore, adaptable to our com- 
munity needs.”’ & & 


“There is an additional value in this text which 
I have never seen in any other bookkeeping text. 
In my opinion, this work has the three great phases 
of education involved in it—philosophy, psychology 
and pedagogy.” & & 


“One of the outstanding features of the new 
edition of this text is that the approach is based 
upon sound pedagogical principles. The principles 
developed in the first few chapters furnish the 
motive and reason for all bookkeeping. I am of 
the opinion that it is destined to become the lead- 
ing text in its field.” 

e & 

“TI like the new text very much. The approach 
is logical. So many people are talking of the ap- 
proach, but I believe this will solve the problem to 
the satisfaction of all. I like the idea of making the 
sets shorter. In general, you have an excellent 
text, written in a scholarly manner, practical, eco- 
nomical, and in my estimation, the finest of its 


kind.” & & 


““A completion of the perusal of the revised text 
leaves me filled with enthusiasin. I can hardly 
wait until next fall to try it in a practical way. It 
is a mighty improvement. I particularly like the 
method of approach and the short practice sets. 
I am confident that these changes will make an 
already fine textbook more teachable.”’ 


\ 
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Complete Text, 490 pages. Ad 
Printed in three colors through 
finish stock. Bound with Fané 
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ccounting 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


1. A scientific approach to the subject in which 
the pupil learns the fundamental basis of all book- 
keeping theory. 


2. A logical development of subject-matter pre- 
sented in an intelligent and scholarly manner. 


3. The theory underlying the analysis of trans- 
actions into debit and credit elements is presented 
in an unusually simple and clear manner. 


4. The various steps of the bookkeeping cycle 
are developed in logical sequence from the analysis 
and recording of transactions to the closing of the 
ledger. 


5. With each successive presentation of the book- 
keeping cycle new subject-matter is introduced so 
that the pupil gradually progresses from the known 
to the unknown in the learning process. 


6. The practice material consists of numerous 
exercises which provide oral and written work. 
These exercises are introduced in groups, hence 
are ideally adapted to modern methods of teaching. 


7. Short practice sets introduced at conclusion 
of each bookkeeping cycle tests pupils’ ability to 
apply principles correctly. The use of vouchers 
with sets is optional. 


8. A teaching plan embodying a daily outline 
of work to be completed, objective tests for meas- 
uring ability and progress of pupils, standard tests 
for examination purposes, awards including certifi- 
cates and pins which motivate the course—al]l 
contribute to success and insure a maximum of 
results from the use of the new “20th Century 
Bookkeeping and Accounting.”’ 


PBLISHING COMPANY 


542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 526 Mission St., San Francisco 
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ONE THOUSAND COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 
ATTEND 
E. C. T. A. CONVENTION IN NEW YORK 


The 30th Annual Convention of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers’ Association is over and upon 
its conclusion approximately one thousand com- 
mercial teachers left for home feeling that they had 
attended one of the most interesting conventions 
the association has ever held. The meetings were 
held in the Hotel Pennsylvania on April 5, 6, and 7. 
The officers of the association included Paul S. 
Lomax of New York University, President; Mabel 
S. Hastings, Girls’ High School, Boston, Vice- 
President; Seth B. Carkin, Packard Commercial 
School, New York City, Secretary; and Arnold M. 
Lloyd, Banks College, Philadelphia, Treasurer. A. S. 
Massell of the Central Continuation School, New 
York City, was General Chairman of the Local 
Committees. 


In addition to general and sectional meetings 
which were held in accordance with the program, 
there was a banquet and ball in the Grand Ballroom 
of the Hotel Pennsylvania on Thursday night 
which was attended by most of the delegates and 





which was a most pleasant and enjoyable affair. 
Edward J. McNamara, President of the Commercial 
Education Association of New York City, acted as 
Toastmaster. Greetings were extended by Dean 
George W. Edwards from the College of the City 
of New York; Dean John T. Madden from New 
York University; and Prof. Roy B. Kester from 
Columbia University. Guests of honor who were 
introduced by the Toastmaster included C. T. 
Smith of Kansas City, Missouri, President of the 
National Commercial Teachers’ Federation, and 
E. L. Layfield, President of the Southern Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Association. There were entertainers 
from Broadcasting Station WJZ. 


The Executive Board of the E. C. T. A. has 
adopted and planned a professional program involv- 
ing the preparation and printing of three yearbooks 
in commercial education. The 1928 Yearbook will 
be devoted to “Foundations of Commercial Edu- 
cation.” The 1929 Yearbook will be devoted to 

(Continued on page 38) 
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GENERAL 
BUSINESS TRAINING 


BY 
E. H. CRABBE and CLAY D.SLINKER 


GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING is designed 
for Junior High Schools desiring a broad, founda- 
tional course in business similar in design to courses 
in general science and general or unified mathematics. 


For such a general course, the Fifth Yearbook 
of the Department of Superintendence outlines, on 
page 433, the following aims: 


— FIRST — 

To give to pupils an understanding of those fundamental 
principles of business which are useful to all persons, 
whatever their occupations. 

— SECOND — 

To inculcate habits of thrift and to teach the means that 
are available to promote it. 

— THIRD — 

To meet a definite and increasing demand for business train- 
ing in the Junior High School without offering advanced 
types of commercial work to boys and girls too im- 
mature to profit by taking them. 

— FOURTH — 

To fit those who must leave school at the end of the eighth 
or ninth grade for the kinds of positions that are open to 
them in business offices. 

— FIFTH — 


To serve as a try-out course to the end that the pupil may 
know whether or not he wishes to continue with com- 
mercial subjects in the Senior High School. 


If you wish to attain these aims in your school, 
we suggest that you examine GENERAL BUSINESS 
TRAINING. Samples will be sent to teachers and 
school officials upon request. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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“Curriculum Making in Commercial Education.” 
The 1930 Yearbook. will be devoted to “Adminis- 
tration and Supervision of Commercial Education. 
These yearbooks are to be known as the “Basic 
Studies Series in Commercial Education.” 


Among the numerous associations cooperating 
and holding meetings in connection with the E. C. 
T. A. Convention was the newly-organized Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Club of New York University. 
This club was organized on February 25, 1928, with 
Charles Hainfeld of Union City, New Jersey, 
President; Elizabeth Baker of Atlanta, Georgia, 
First Vice-President; Benjamin Haynes of Roches- 
ter, New York, Second Vice-President; Herbert A. 
Tonne of Elizabeth, New Jersey, Secretary; and 
W. E. Worthington of Yonkers, New York, Treas- 
urer. The club gave a dinner in honor of Dr. Paul 
S$. Lomax at the Woodstock Hotel on Friday even- 
ing. Seth B. Carkin acted as Toastmaster. The 
speakers included Chancelor Brown of New York 
University, Dr. E. G. Blackstone of Iowa Univer- 
sity, Dean Withers of the School of Education, Dean 
Taylor of the Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration, Dr. Briscoe, Director of the School of 
Retailing, Dr. Cox, Head of the Department of 
Secondary Education, Prof. Benson, Head of the 
Department of Psychology, and Dr. Lee Galloway, 
all of New York University, and E. W. Barnhart, 
Chief, Commercial Education Service, Federal Board 
for Vocational Education. Mr. Hainfeld, in behalf 
of the club, presented Dr. Lomax with a beautiful 
gold watch. 


Philadelphia was selected as the meeting place 
for the convention in 1929 and the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: 

Seth B. Carkin, Packard Commercial School, New 
York City, President; A. S. Massell, Central Com- 
mercial Continuation School, New York City, 
Secretary; Kate Fee, Collingswood, New Jersey, 
Vice-President. Edward J. McNamara, Principal of 
the High School of Commerce, New York City, 
and John F. Robinson of Burdette College, Boston, 
were elected to membership on the Executive Board. 


KK 


INDIANA CONFERENCE OF 
COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


IMPROVED METHODS IN INSTRUCTION 
was the keynote of all of the talks given by the 
speakers at the eighth annual conference of the 
Indiana Commercial Teachers at Bail Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana, in February. 


“Some Problems of the Teacher in Getting Re- 
sults in Typing” was discussed by D. D. Lessen- 
berry, Vice-Principal, Business High School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. Mr. Lessenberry said that 
we are probably getting poor results because we 
are emphasizing the wrong ideas. If our courses 
are to pass the board of censorship of enlightened 
teachers and administrators, they must meet four 
criteria which are: attitudes, knowledges, habits, 
and skills. Correct habits of work must be devel- 
oped early in order that the pupil may later develop 
skill. The lesson plan during the early part of the 
course should contain daily, the review drill, the 
exercise, and the new location drill. Our problem 
is to initiate, strengthen, and develop the habits 
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which are permanent on all levels of skill, and then 
use whatever special drills and devices which may 
be necessary for gaining mastery on successful 
levels of skill. A study of high frequency combina- 
tions and. of individual errors of students will give 
scientific information as to what part of the work 
to emphasize. 

Elvin Eyster of North Side High School, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, talked on the topic of “Junior 
Business Training.” He said, “I believe a Junior 
Business Training course should give our boys and 
girls these things: knowledge of the rudiments of 
business by teaching business papers, forms, etc.; 
skill in spelling, writing, and neatness; skill in the 
handling of the various things an office assistant or 
clerk has to do; a fuller and deeper appreciation of 
business ethics, an unbiased opinion of real suc- 
cess in life; a decision as to a life choice occupation; 
a better law abiding, law respecting citizen. 

The subject of “Business Arithmetic’ was 
discussed by John Donnelly of Shelbyville High 
School, Shelbyville, Indiana. Business mathematics 
will teach the student to understand the problems 
of labor, taxation, government expenses, school 
bonds, interest on public debt, etc., which will 
prepare the student for life. Business arithmetic 
should be a prerequisite of the bookkeeping course 
since it will acquaint the pupils in advance with 
terminology and methods used in bookkeeping. 

Our bookkeeping course should be built upon - 
the needs of the community according to W. B. 
Minnich, Central High School, Muncie, Indiana 
in treating the subject “Bookkeeping—Why, When, 
What, How.” Real connections should be made 
between offices and the school. Bookkeeping really 
becomes a part of a scheme of the training of pupils 
to go into the offices in the community. Actual 
problems from offices should be made the material 
for advanced courses in bookkeeping. 

“Eliminating the Nonessentials in the Teach- 
ing of Shorthand” was very forcibly presented by 
Mr. Lessenberry. In Pittsburgh they are using a 
reading approach in beginning shorthand. Sen- 
tences are used which contain the words that are 
being studied. No writing is done until the end of 
three weeks, dry pen tracing being the first kind 
of writing done. Through a study of the 10,000 
words of high frequency as determined by Dr. Horn, 
Mr. Lessenberry has drawn this conclusion that 
we are wasting a lot of time in teaching useless 
prefix and sufhx forms since most of these words 
are never used by the business man. Mr. Lessen- 
berry had supporting data for his conclusions. 

The conference was presided over by Vernal 
H. Carmichael of Ball Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana. J. Oscar Winger of North Manchester, 
Indiana, was elected chairman for next year. 

aK 


ELSIE PALMER of Brooklyn has been granted 
a years leave of absence from her teaching and is 
taking up advanced work in commercial education 
at New York University. 


*** 


BENJAMIN KUYENDALL, JR., who has been 
taking up graduate work in Commercial Education 
at the Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, has accepted a position in the 
school system of the City of Philadelphia. 
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Bookkeeping and Accounting 


JUST A FEW OF THE 


CITIES IN WHICH 
ADOPTED 


Denver, Colo. 
Greeley, Colo. 
Brazil, Ind. 
Columbia City, Ind. 
Decatur, Ind. 
Greencastle, Ind. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Muscatine, Iowa 
Croswell, Mich 
Wyandotte, Mich. 
Bemidji, Minn. 
Winona, Minn. 
Akron, Ohio 
Bowling Green, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Sidney, Ohio 
Van Wert, Ohio 
Wapakoneta, Ohio 
Youngstown, Ohio 
uakertown, Pa. 
harpsburg, Pa. 
Bonham, Tex. 
Milford, Conn. 
Norwich, Conn. 
Westbrook, Me. 
Chelmsford Mass 
Clinton, Mass. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Leicester, Mass. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Marlboro, Mass. 
Peabody, Mass. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Collingswood, N. J. 
East Orange, N. J. 
Hackensack, N. J. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Auburn, N. Y. 
Cortland, N. Y. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Hudson, N. Y. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Oswego, N. Y. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Troy, N. Y. 
Central Falls, R. I. 
Westerly, R. I. 
Eldorado, I1l. 
Maywood, Iil. 
Mt. Vernon, Iii. 
Oak Park, Ill. 
Princeton, II. 
St. Charles, I1i. 
Oakland, Calif. 
Walla Walla, Wash. 
Coeur d’ Alene, Idaho 


by 
J. O. McKINSEY 
University of Chicago 
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When the first edition of McKinsey’s Bookkeep- 
ing and Accounting was published in 1920, it was 
the only secondary grade school text in bookkeeping 
to offer a balance sheet approach to the subject. 
Up to that time in all bookkeeping texts the sub- 
ject was approached either through a study of 
the journal or the account. McKinsey’s text 
attracted the attention of the more progressive 
teachers because of its attractive and scholarly 
presentation of the subject. 


The second edition was published in 1926. In 
this edition were incorporated many new features 
designed to make the text more nearly conform 
to present day methods of teaching. Obviously, 
the author was able to incorporate numerous sug- 
gestions received from teachers who had been 
using the first edition. 


Evidence of the popularity of the balance sheet 
method of approach to bookkeeping is found in 
the increasing number of new bookkeeping texts 
appearing on the market which offer this method 
of approach. The merit of McKinsey’s Bookkeep- 
ing and Accounting is substantiated by the fact 
that it is more extensively used than all other 
bookkeeping texts combined which offer a similar 
method of approach. The reason for this state- 
ment will be better understood after a comparison 
of all books of this type. 
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MARCUS MADER, a pupil of the Central 
High School, La- 
Crosse, Wisconsin, 
was awarded a 
special honor for 
typing merit re- 
cently when he 
was presented 
with a Royal Port- 
able Typewriter 
for having made 
the highest perfect 
record for high 
school students in 
the United States 
during the month 
of February. Typ- 
ing perfectly at 
the speed of 80.4 
words per minute 
for fifteen minutes, which is thirty words over the 
required speed, he became the undisputed winner 
of the National Prize. 





RESEARCH STUDIES 
in Commercial Education 


A report of the studies presented at the 1927 
meeting of the Iowa Research Conference on Com- 
mercial Education was recently published by the 
University of Iowa. This is the second volume in 
a series of Monographs on Research Studies in 
Commercial Education. The first Monograph was 
published in 1926 for the purpose of distributing 
as widely as possible the investigations in com- 
mercial education which had been presented and 
discussed at the first Iowa Research Conference 
on Commercial Education. Many schools used 
the first monograph as reference material in com- 
mercial teacher training classes. The second mono- 
graph, which is now available, contains material 
on the following subjects: 


The Iowa Commercial Education Survey, by 
E. G. Blackstone, University of Iowa. 


A Comparative Study of Commercial, English, 
Mathematics, and Science Teachers in the State 
of New Jersey, by Paul S. Lomax, New York 
University. 


Reorganization of Junior High School Commer- 
cial Work in Wisconsin, by C. M. Yoder, White- 
water State Teachers College. 


Studies in Office Procedures and Clerical Prac- 
tices, by Lloyd L. Jones, Assistant Commissioner, 
Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Factors Determining Choice of Commercial Sub- 
jects by High School Students, by A. Blodwen 
Beynon, High School, Lincoln, Nebr. 


The ,Next Step in Measuring Bookkeeping 
Ability, by Paul A. Carlson, Whitewater State 
Teachers College. 


A Job Analysis of Bookkeepers’ Duties, by R 
E. Nyquist, High School, Mason City; Iowa. 





An Experiment with Rhythm in Teaching Type- 
writing, by Benjamin S. Entwisle, Experimental 
High School, University of Iowa. 

An Experiment with Automatization of the 
1,000 Commonest Words in Typewriting, by 
David Pearson, Experimental High School, Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

Testing as an Aid in Teaching Shorthand and 
Typewriting, by Clay D. Slinker, Director of 
Business Education, Des Moines. 

A Plan for a Scientific Study of the Process of 
Reading Shorthand, by Ann Brewington, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Preparing a Course of Study in Stenography, 
by Minnie A. Vavra, Cleveland High School, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

The Stroke Unit in Shorthand Measurement, 
by Frances Nies Schrampfer, University of Iowa. 

Copies of this monograph may be obtained from 
the College of Commerce, University of Iowa, 
lowa City, Iowa. 


*** 


North Louisiana 
Commercial Teachers’ Association 
Organized 


The North Louisiana Commercial Teachers’ 
Association was organized March 10 at a luncheon 
held at the Hotel Washington, Shreveport, Louis- 
iana. The following officers were elected: 


President, C. W. Rhoads, Centenary College, 
Shreveport; Vice-President, W. D. Parsons, Lynn's 
Business College, Shreveport; Secretary, Alice 
Louise Smith, Ouachita Parish High School, Mon 
roe; Business College Membership Chairman, 
Beulah McKay, Draughon’s Business College, 
Shreveport; High School Membership Chairman, 
Eva Reid, High School, Minden; Program Chair- 
man, Mrs. J. W. Norton, Norton Business Col- 
lege, Shreveport. 


On May 19, 1928, the second meeting will be 
held in Shreveport. On the same date the Official 
State Typewriting Contest will be held. The 
North Louisiana Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion is giving a place on their program to the contest. 


eK 


THE CITY OF LANSING, MICHIGAN, is 
erecting a much needed, up-to-date high school 
building to relieve congested conditions prevailing 
at the old Central High School. This new struc- 
ture, costing approximately $1,300,000, is being 
erected on the east side of the city and will be 
known as the Eastern High School. Superintendent 
of Schools, J. W. Sexton, expects to have the 
building ready for the fall term. 


Charles E. LeFurge will remain as Principal of 
the Central High School with H. A. Strait Head 
of the Commercial Department. R. B. Peterman, 
formerly Head of the Commercial Department at 
Ceritral, will be transferred to the new building 
as Head of the Commercial Department. D. H. 
Rich of Lansing is the newly elected Principal of 
the new building. 
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>, Outs, and constructively criticize advertisements appearing in current 


street car signs, billboards, school papers, posters, and blackboards 
make up the laboratory equipment. 





ADVERTISING 


PRIMARY AIM—To acquaint the student with the 
principles upon which advertising is based. 


SECONDARY AIM—To give the student practice in 
the construction of advertisements. 

It is not surprising that an increasing number 
of schools are giving more attention to the 
teaching of advertising as a part of instruction 
in salesmanship. Advertising is merely a sales 
appeal to a group instead of to an individual. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING 
is non-technical in nature, well illustrated, and 
contains an abundance of laboratory work. 
Students are required to write copy, draft lay- 


odicals and trade papers. Magazines, newspapers, store windows, 
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abundance of laboratory problems taken from actual business. They 


7 point of local concerns with which both the teacher and pupil are 
familiar. A business case is given in the final chapter. This requires 


il satisfactory review at the conclusion of the course. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION | 


PRIMARY AIM—To teach the student how business 
is organized and administered. 
SECONDARY AIM—To give the student an under- 


standing of business which will make it possible for 
him to advance. 


ISIC 











The student who has had training in the 
technical business subjects needs a course in 
Business Administration to give him a broad 
view of business as a whole. It will tie 
together the various technical commercial 
subiects which he has studied, and show him 
the true relation of these subjects to one 


of a practical nature so that they can be discussed from the view- 


application of the more important principles and provides a 
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HAROLD J. JONES is teaching commercial 
subjects in the High 
School at Sigourney, Iowa. 
Reports indicate that he 
is getting unusual results. 
In December five of the 
students who began the 

_ study of typewriting last 
September won first 
awards and in January 
these same students won 





second awards. 

Fifteen students taking bookkeeping won cer- 
tificates in January. Each of these pupils had com- 
pleted the irst four of Carlson's Standard tests in 
bookkeeping with a rating considerably above the 
established standard. 


AK 


ELIZABETH BAKER, Head of the Bookkeep- 
ing Department, Commercial High School, Atlanta, 
Ga., is taking work at New York University 
specializing in Commercial Education. Miss Baker 
gave a paper at the recent meeting of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association held at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. 

KK 


ABE BENNER, formerly head of the Commer- 
cial Department of the Towanda (Pa) High School 
has accepted a similar position at Sunbury, Pa. 

CK 


HAROLD E. ALSUP, who has been teaching 
commercial subjects in the Central High School at 
Sioux City, Iowa, has been elected Head of the 
Commercial Department of the Northern State 
Teachers’ College at Aberdeen, South Dakota, 
where he will succeed $8. W. Wright, who recently 
resigned to accept a position in the University of 
Wichita, Wichita, Kansas. 





Woodbridge N. Ferris 


The death of Woodbridge N. Ferris 
brings to a close the career of one of Ameri- 
ca’s foremost leaders in commercial education. 
No other commercial educator was probably 
so widely arid favorably known. He is best 
known to the readers of “The Balance 
Sheet” as the founder and for many years 
the president of Ferris Institute at Big 
Rapids, Michigan. In recent years his con- 
nection with Ferris Institute has perhaps 
been overshadowed by his position as a 
representative of the people in his State and 
Nation. He served Michigan as Governor 
for two terms. In 1922 he was elected to 
the United States Senate, a position which 
he held until his death. 

His body was conveyed from Washington 
to his home in Big Rapids by special train 
bearing numerous Congressional leaders. 
A military guard of honor composed of 
members of Company E, 126th Infantry, 
escorted the casket to the family home on 
Elm Street. Hundreds of sorrowing stu- 
dents, citizens of Big Rapids, and State and 
National officials viewed the body while it 
lay in state at the armory. 
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Industrial Exposition 


March 17, 1928 

Editor 
The Balance Sheet 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Dear Sir: The other day I wrote to you saying 
that we were going to have a little industrial ex- 
position where every member of the organization 
would have a small booth to display his wares. 
The exposition was held last evening. About 350 


were there for the dinner. After dinner, they 
viewed the different booths. 


We had the regular line-up at our booth per- 
taining to Bookkeeping, Accounting, Business Ad- 
ministration and Secretarial Work, Shorthand, etc., 
with cards telling about the school and also one 
card stating that every business man should know 
how to analyze a financial statement. 


In addition to this and from the amusing stand- 
point, we had several small glass jars filled with 
different kinds of pills, tablets, and capsules, on 
a table in the booth, and label headed: 


“Education as will be given in the year 1978” 
Directions: Shake yourself well before taking. 


For Martuematics—Take two green pills 
morning and evening 


For Forzicn Lancuaces—Take two red pills 
before each meal 


For Accountinc—Take one white pill after 
each meal 


For SHortHAND—Take one tablet daily 


For Business ADMINISTRATION—TITake two 
tablets with water before each meal 


For SecreTARIAL Duties—Take one brown 
tablet in water after meals 


For other courses there are other tablets. Di- 
rections for taking will be given upon request. 


Our little booth was filled all the time. Some 
of them laughing about the line-up of future educa- 
tion, but others getting away from the amusing 
side of it, and asking serious questions about the 
courses, employment, etc. I believe, however, 
that the jars of pills brought them to the booth in 
greater numbers than they would have come if 
we had not used this means. We thought that you 
might be interested in knowing just what was 
done about our miniature industrial exposition. 


Yours very truly, 


(Signed) C. B. CorrMan 
Union Institute of Business 
leveland, Ohio 


KK 


JACQUES LAURIE who has been teaching 
commercial subjects in the Sulzberger Junior High 
School, Philadelphia, has just received an appoint- 
ment to teach commercial work in the South Phila- 
delphia High School for Boys and has entered 


upon his new duties there. 
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CALIFORNIA HIGH SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 


Hold Annual Convention at Long Beach 


The annual convention of High School Principals 
of California, called by the State Board of Education, 
was held in Long Beach, April 2-6. The meeting 
was called for the purpose of discussing problems 
pertaining to the administration, organization and 
supervision of the public secondary schools. 


Commercial Majors was the subject for dis- 
cussion at a section meeting over which L. B. Davy, 
President of the Executive Council of the Cali- 
fornia Commercial Teachers’ Association, presided. 
This subject was discussed from the principal's 
viewpoint by H. A. Spindt of Bakersfield, and from 
the supervisor’s viewpoint by A. E. Bullock, Super- 
visor of Commercial Education, Los Angeles. 


Major in Accounting was the subject of dis- 
cussion from the principal’s viewpoint by G. J. 
Badura of Fortuna, and from the teacher's view- 
point by W. L. Peterson, head of the Commercial 
Department, San Diego. 


Major in Stenography and Typewriting was 
discussed from the principal’s viewpoint by J. R. 
McKillop of Selma, and from the teacher's view- 
point by J. A. Anderson, head of the Commercial 
Department at Pasadena, and E. E. Washburn of 
Oakland. 


Major in Salesmanship was discussed from the 
principal’s viewpoint by A. E. Wilson of Los 
Angeles, and from the teacher's viewpoint by 
F. E. Lord, head of the Commercial Department, 
Santa Monica. 


The State University has agreed to accept the 
credit begun in the commercial departments of the 
California high schools and will require a certain 
number of units to be completed in given subjects. 
This appears to be an attempt to set up a program 
flexible enough for use in all the high schools with 
the hope that a uniform course of study can be 
arranged for the high schools throughout the state. 
Certain recommendations were made to be worked 
out by the State Supervisor of Commercial Educa- 
tion, who is to be appointed within the next few 


months. 
KKK 


ALABAMA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Department of Commercial Education 


The annual meeting of the Alabama Education 
Association was held in Birmingham, March 29, 30, 
31. A commercial section meeting was held at the 
Phillips High School on Friday, with Oscar Boland 
of Mobile presiding. The General Theme of this 
meeting was “How shall we attract and prepare the 
ninety percent of our high school enrollments which 
enter commercial pursuits upon leaving school?” 


The speakers included Dean Lee Bidgood of the 
University. of Alabama, Dr. J. L. Harman of the 
Bowling Green Business University, and H. M. 
Jameson, representative of the South-Western 
Publishing Company. 


The officers elected for the ensuing year include 
Oscar Boland of Mobile, President, Mamie Allen 


of Montgomery, Secretary-Treasurer, both of whom 
were reelected, and G. McChesney of Montgom- 
ery, Vice-President. 

OR 


Ohio State Educational Conference 


The Eighth Annual Session of the Ohio State 
Educational Conference was held at Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio, April 12-14. The 
keynote of the conference was “Teaching as a Fine 
Art.” 


A commercial education section meeting was 
held on Friday with H. H. Priest of the Central 
High School, Columbus, presiding. The speakers 
at this meeting included Dr. E. G. Blackstone, 
College of Education, State University of Iowa; 
I. R. Garbutt, Director of Commercial Education, 
Cincinnati; and C. W. Reeder, Director of Student 
Research, Ohio State University. Following the 
meeting a state commercial teachers organization 
was formed under the name of the Commercial 
Teachers’ Association of Ohio. The following 
officers were elected for the first year: 


I. R. Garbutt, Cincinnati, President, L. L. Jones, 
Cleveland, Vice-President, F. J. Miller, Tiffin, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


It is hoped to affiliate the Commercial Teachers’ 
Association with the State Teachers’ Association. 
All of the commercial teachers in the State of Ohio 
and representatives of business organizations are 
eligible for membership. Annual meetings will be 
held on the day preceding the regular Ohio State 
Educational Conference meetings. 

*** 


Michigan Schoolmasters Club 


The annual meeting of the Michigan School- 
masters Club was held at the University of Michi- 
gan in Ann Arbor, April 27 and 28. The Commer- 
cial Section held a joint meeting with the Business 
Schools Section on Friday afternoon and on Satur- 
day morning. The Michigan Private School Man- 
agers Association held a special meeting. Both 
meetings were well attended and the programs 
were inspiring. 





Arthur E. Holifield 


The untimely death of Arthur E. Holi- 
field, 25, Principal and Manager of the 
Columbus Business College, Columbus, 
Mississippi, was a distinct shock to his 
many friends. A young leader in all the 
purposeful activities of life, Mr. Holifield 
commanded the respect of his elders and 
the loyal devotion of his associates and co- 
workers. His ability for leadership, his 
manliness and integrity of character, and 
his interest in the activities of the community 
in which he lived had placed him in the fore- 
front of the younger generation in Colum- 
bus. The school of which he was manager 
is a branch of the Mobile Business College, 
Mobile, Alabama, of which C. L. Padgett 








is President. 
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Why Teachers Get Married 


Question: ““What are glaciers?” 

Answer: “Guys who fix windows when they are 
broken.” : 

Question: “What is a peninsula?” 

Answer: “A bird that lives on icebergs.” 

Question: ““What is a volcano?” 

Answer: “A mountain with a hole in the top. If 
you look down, you can see the creator smoking.” 

Question: ““Why does a dog hang out its tongue 
when running?” 

Answer: “To balance its tail.” 

Question: ““What is steel wool?” 

Answer: “The fleece of a hydraulic ram.” 

Question: ““What are the Christian nations?” 

Answer: “Those that use cuss words.” 

Question: ““What is etiquette?” 

Answer: “Saying “No, thank you’ when you 


mean “gimme.” 
*** 


Bridget had been a witness in a lawsuit and had 
_ just returned home from court. 

“What did the lawyer say to you, Bridget?” 
inquired her mistress. 

“Shure, th’ ould haythen,” said Bridget trucu- 
lently, “he axed me did Oi know there was brass 
enough in me face to make a good sized kettle, an’ 
Oi tould him there was sauce enough in his tongue 


to fill it.” 
EE 


“With a single stroke of a brush,”’ said the school 
teacher, taking his class round the National Gal- 
lery, “Joshua Reynolds could change a smiling face 
to a frowning one.” 

“So can my mother,” said a small boy. 


Ok 


Tommy was meandering homeward much later 
than his usual suppertime. A friend of the family 
who happened to meet him said: 

“Why, Tommy, aren't you afraid you'll be late 
for supper?” 

“Nope,” replied Tommy, “I've got the meat.” 


RE 


At acollege examination a professor asked: ““Does 
the question embarrass you?” 

“Not at all, sir,” replied the student; “not at all. 
It is quite clear. It is the answer that bothers me!” 


KX 


A dentist says that he had an absent-minded 
motorist in his chair the other day. “Will you take 
gas?’ he asked. 

“Yeah,” replied the a-m patient, “and you'd 
better look at the oil and water.” 


tee 


First Student—“Did you ever take chloroform?" 
Second Ditto—**No, I didn’t. Who teaches it?” 





The fair young thing was making her frst long 
trip alone and had been warned of bold, bad men 
and the many dangers that beset her path. 

She had to change trains and was puzzled so 
she said to a young man, “Sir, what train do | 
take?” . 

“Where are you going?” he inquired. 

She glared icily and swept on to another, one 
of those dreadful men. This was repeated three 
times. Finally she asked the ticket man and when 
he asked where she was going she hesitated and 
then boldly said, “London.” 

He put her on the London train and just as it 
was drawing out of the station she leaned out of 
the window and shouted back: “Ha ha! I fooled 
you. I’m going to Birmingham!” 


*** 


Young Bride: “Yes, mother, thanks to my cook- 
ing-school course, I know all about marketing. The 
only thing that puzzles me is whether you get 
gravy from the butcher or the grocer.” 


**X 


Two Stages 


Mr. L: How is your boy getting along in high 
school? 
Mr. S: Ach! He is halfback on the football team 
and all the way back in his studies. 
*** 


Harvey, the former American Ambassador to 
Great Britain, was one day walking down a street 
in Chicago, when he saw a woman begging. As he 
was passing her, she stopped him and said:— 

“Could ye spare a few cents for a poor old woman, 
sir?” 

Harvey, taking pity upon her, gave her a quarter. 

““God bless you sir!” said the old woman, “‘and 
may every hair of your head be a candle to light 
you to glory!” 

Taking off his hat and showing his shining pate, 
Harvey said laughingly: 

“It wont be much of a torchlight procession, 
my good woman!” 

eed 


The juryman ran breathlessly into the court- 
house. “Oh, Your Honor,” he exclaimed, “if you 
can excuse me, please—please do! I don’t know 
which will die first—my wife or my daughter!” 

“Dear me, that’s sad!’ said the judge. “Cer- 
tainly you are excused!” 

The next day that juryman was met by one of 
his feliow jurors, who in a sympathetic voice 
asked: “How's your wife?” 

“She's all right.” 

“And your daughter?” 

“She's all right, too. Why do you ask?” 

“Why, yesterday you told the judge that you 
did not know which would die frst!” 

“Nor do I. That is a problem that time alone 
can solve.” 
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PART III 


Plays and Other Entertainments 


LAYS and other entertainments should be a 
source of revenue to the student-body organi- 
zation, but unfortunately the opposite is 

sometimes the case. There is a tendency on the part 
of some teachers to spend a very large sum of money 
for costumes and property rentals, and in many 
cases the expenses exceed the receipts. 


BUDGET OF EXPENSES. On the basis of past 
experience, it should not be very difficult to estimate 
what the attendance at a particular play or entertain- 
ment will be, and with the price of the tickets pre- 
determined it is a simple matter of arithmetic to 
foretell what the receipts will be. Care should be 
taken, however, to make the estimate conservative. 
Having predetermined what the probable income 
will be, the expenses should then be budgeted, so 
much being set aside for costume and property 
rental, so much for printing of tickets, so much 
for stage carpenter's supplies, etc.’ 


HANDLING TICKET SALES. What was said 
about handling tickets in athletic games will also 
apply to plays and entertainments, except that the 
play tickets are generally reserved while those for 
athletic games seldom are. It is somewhat difficult 
to adopt the classroom method of selling play 
tickets where reserved seats are sold. It can be 
done, however, by giving out a few seats in different 
rows and then closing the sale a considerable time 
before the play. It would seem that a better method, 
however, is to sell reserved checks which are ex- 
changeable at the ticket office for reserved seats 
if it seems desirable to have tickets sold in class 
rooms or by members of the cast. Where members 
of the cast sell tickets outside of the school, it is 
well to have them take orders for them, receiving 
payment in advance. This money can then be 
brought to the school where the solicitor could 
pick out reserved seats that he believes would be 
satisfactory to his customers. If the house can be 
filled without resorting to selling tickets in class 
rooms, a great deal of trouble will be saved, for 


the tickets can then be sold from a central ticket 
office where each purchaser can buy the best seat 
available at the time of purchase. Racks should be 
provided for holding reserved seats while they are 
being sold. Where the ticket office is situated some 
distance from the auditorium it is sometimes well 
to have the ticket racks portable so that they can 
be carried to the auditorium at the time of the 
performance. 

Many schools find it advisable to have enough 
sets of tickets printed by a company specializing 
in the printing of theatre tickets to last them a year. 
It is then a simple matter to have the date and 
name of the play printed on each set as needed. 


USHERING. It is well to have the ushering 
organization separate from the business management, 
as this will make it possible for each one to devote 
his attention to the specific business on hand. Of 
course, the two departments should cooperate very 
closely because the management of a play can hardly 
be said to be successful unless the ushers are efficient. 


CARE OF COSTUMES. If rented costumes are 
lost or damaged, the school would of course have to 
pay for them. A proper organization should be 
developed to handle this part of the business and 
should be under the supervision of the dramatics 
department rather than the business department. 


STATEMENT OF PROFITS OR LOSSES. As 
soon as possible after the play is given, the business 
manager should render a statement showing in 
detail the receipts, expenditures, and the net profit 
or loss. One copy of this report should be given to 
the dramatics teacher in charge, one copy to the 
principal of the school, and a third copy retained 
in the business office. A simple form similar to Form 
No. 10 might be used for this purpose. 


ACCOUNTING AND PURCHASING PRO. 
CEDURE. Accounting details and purchases should 
be handled through the business office of the school, 
and will be discussed in the sections on “Business 
Manager's Office Organization” and “Authorizing 
and Controlling Expenditures.” 


For more complete discussion of budgeting expenditures see the section on “Authorizing and Controlling 


Expenditures.” 
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Form No. 10 
Statement of Profit and Loss 
for 
- Oe D4 Ss ee aeons Pay x 
RITE osx. sg ok dale mea aw' de bs .(Date) 
(Name of Place) 
Receipts 
. . tickets i ene oe Ve 
. tickets = ae ~ * 

Faas Ri Rial ca ai tickets oS’ s..... i San 
etc. —--- - 

Total receipts from tickets.....................0035. - of 

Other receipts (donations). . SS. te 

RS RA AEE Aon, Nn Ob a ot sR eRe ae oe hee een 
Expenses 

Itemize $. 
all Wace 3 
expenses $. 

Total Expenses Rive rieoaieoss 

Net profit eS 


The School Store 


All of the schools investigated by the writer 
operated a more or less well-stocked store and sold 
such items as folder paper, typewriting paper, 
pencils, ink, drawing supplies, athletic supplies, 
notebooks, pom-poms, school jewelry, and fountain 
pens; and sales ran from a few hundred dollars a 
year up to and exceeding $25,000. 


METHOD OF BUYING. It is well to buy for 
these stores upon competitive bids so that goods will 
be bought at the best prices obtainable. To do this 
successfully, it is necessary to estimate about how 
much will be sold during the year so that bids may 
be sent out before school closes and delivery assured 
in time for fall opening. These bids will not, of 
course, cover every item handled, but they should 
cover the main articles such as paper, pencils, ink, 
and possibly athletic supplies. It is sometimes ad- 
visable to buy such articles as drawing instruments 
on consignment, as these articles represent a con- 
siderable cash outlay and many schools cannot afford 
to carry them over from year to year. 


STOCK TURNOVER. The store manager 
should take care not to allow his inventory to be too 
large at the close of a year’s business. As a working 
principle it might be suggested that one should try 
not to cafry an inventory at the end of the year of 
greater value than one-tenth of the gross sales for 
that year. The manager should also be careful not to 
carry too many kinds of a particular article; for 
example, it is not advisable to carry several makes 
of fountain pens but adopt some one good make, 
for the manufacturer is then more likely to stand 
behind the school in case something goes wrong 
with a pen. Principles of stock turnover are well 
set forth by M. T. Copeland! in his Principles 
of Merchandising: 


1M. T. Copeland, Principles of Merchandising, 


The rate of stock-turn symbolizes the degree 
of economy with which capital is used in mer- 
chandising. It reflects the degree of success 
that has been attained in effecting a smooth, 
regular flow of merchandise from producers 
to consumers. A reasonably rapid stock-turn 
serves to protect the quality of merchandise 
against deterioration and from 
declines in market prices. It also makes it 
possible to operate a business with less capital 


The rate of stock-turn represents the fre- 
quency with which a stock of merchandise is 
sold and replaced. If a retail store, for example, 
regularly maintained an average stock of mer- 
chandise equivalent in quantity merely to the 
goods sold in one month, it would turn its 
stock twelve times a year. (p. 289.) 


’ .the problem of securing a proper 
rate of stock-turn resolves itself into the adop- 
tion of means for regulating purchases or pro- 
duction according to estimated sales. 


There are three steps in maintaining a rapid 
rate of stock-turn. The first is to plan carefully 
the total amount of stock that should be carried 
in order to provide for the estimated sales 

: The second step is to use the funds 
available in the selection of goods that will be 
salable. This is done by the use of stock records 
or purchase records The third 
step is to dispose expeditiously of merchandise 
that is lingering on the shelves. (The author 
also advises against carrying too large a variety 
of goods.) A manufacturer or a merchant who 
undertakes to carry in stock every item for 
which he may have even a sporadic demand 


289-327. 
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inevitably has a slow rate of stock turn, heavy 
carrying charges, and substantial inventory 
losses, particularly in periods of falling prices. 
Those inventory losses more than offset the 
gains that result from the occasional sales of 
sizes and types of products that are not widely 
popular. 


PREVENTING LEAKS. Above all things the 
store manager should know that there is no leak going 
on either in the cash or merchandise handled in 
his store. In order to be sure of this he should make 
a thorough check at least once a month—once a 


week is better. It is a very simple matter to do this 
if a plan similar to the following is adopted. In the 
first place there should be a stockroom accessible 
to no one except the manager and his stock clerk. 
The door should have a good lock on it and if the 
room has a window, the window should be well 
barred. The stock clerk should then issue to the 
store sufficient stock to last a week or two, charged 
to the store at selling price. If more stock is needed 
before the week is out, the manager of the store 
should requisition it from the stock clerk, filling 
out an original and duplicate requisition on a form 
similar to the following. (Form No. 11): 


Form No. 11 
Blank School Store 
Requisition for Stock 


No... 


ert ttt ee eee 





| 
QuanTITY 


DescRIPTION OF ARTICLES 


Date. . 


| 


| 
| Unrr Price 





Torar 





Issued by 
Received by 


One copy of this requisition should be delivered 
with the goods and filed by the store manager and 
the other copy retained by the stock clerk. 

The store should turn in each day to the treas- 
urer’s office! the money taken in that day. At the 
close of the week (or month) the student manager 
in charge of the store should be required to take 
an inventory of the stock in the store at selling 
price. It is then plain that the value of the re- 
maining stock, added to the amount of cash turned 
in, should equal the value of the stock issued. The 
business manager can then tell exactly how much 
is short or over, and he thus has an accurate check 
upon the store for the week. Where several sales- 
men are employed in the store, he will not know, 
in case of a shortage, which salesman is dishonest 
or careless, but he will know there is a leak some- 
where and can proceed to locate it. A record of 
the month’s (or week's) transactions can be kept 
in a standard-ruled ledger, placing on the debit 
side a record of the stock issued to the store (at 
selling prices) during the period, and on the credit 
side a record of the cash turned in to the treasurer. 
The amount of the store inventory (at seiling 











prices) at the end of the period added to the credit 
side should make the two sides equal. If the credit 
side proves to be the smaller, the difference repre- 
sents a shortage; if larger, the store is “over.” 


KEEPING UP THE STOCK. To keep track of 
the stock in the stock room, a perpetual inventory 
card should be used for each item. This card should 
contain the name and description of the article, 
from whom purchased, quantity purchased, amount 
withdrawn, with date of withdrawal, and the 
amount on hand after withdrawal. A minimum 
quantity should be decided upon, and when that 
amount is reached a signal should be placed on the 
card to indicate that the article should be reordered. 
A notation of the fact should also be made in the 
order book.? A second signal of another color might 
also be used when the quantity on hand is almost 
exhausted. This will aid in ordering when a sales- 
man from a wholesale house is calling. By the use 
of these stock cards, it is a very simple matter to 
take an inventory without actually counting the 
stock each time. The following form has proved 
satisfactory for a stock card: 


1See Section on “Business Manager’s Office Organization.” 


2A plain note book can be used for an order book. 
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Form No. 12 
Stock Ledger Card for Book Store (4’ x 6”) 
rk ee ay Slated ouiaa ak a Rare we CAPE RT A pai reine at eae 
Date FIRM Cost Per Sert Per NuMBER NuMBER NuMBER REMARKS 
INVENTORY | Unit 





| (12 lines om itted) 





However, an accurate count of the stock should be 
made at least once a year. It is also advisable to 
keep an invoice register card (Form No. 13 below) 
for each frm with which the store does business 


Form No. 13 


Invoice Register Cards for Store Use 














Boucut |WitHDRAWN 


Lert 


to show the amount of merchandise bought from 
each firm during the year, the dates upon which 
the purchases were made, and the discounts. Form 
No. 13 will be found satisfactory for this purpose. 


Phone 


' 
DiscouNT SALEs VALUE 


Tora. Cost 








(12 lines omlitted) 


CARE OF STOCK. The one in charge of the 
school store should insist upon the stock in the store 
being kept in a neat, attractive manner, and free from 
dust. It is well to place the responsibility upon a 
different salesman each week to decorate the store. 
One plan is to have each salesman responsible for 
keeping up a certain department of the store, and 
when his turn for decorating comes he will naturally 
display the stock of his department very prom- 
inently. This will result in all kinds of stock being 
brought periodically to the attention of the buying 
public. If the store is not located in a prominent 
part of the building, it is well to have a display 
case in the main building in which will be exhibited 
the articles that are being sold in the store. This 
display case should be attractive and its contents 
changed frequently. The goods may also be ad- 
vertised in the school paper. If the student store 
is not well patronized, it is probably the fault of 
the store manager. 

Besides the weekly statements already mentioned, 
a complete Profit and Loss Statement should be 
made at least once a year. 


BUSINESS MANAGER’S OFFICE 
ORGANIZATION 


The writer found that in about three-fourths of 
the schools he visited, the treasurer was also the 
business manager of the school and in his office was 
centered practically all of the student-body business. 





Within the organization of this office, provision 
should be made for receiving money, disbursing 
money, keeping financial records, filing, auditing, 
and general clerical duties. 


HANDLING CASH RECEIPTS. In receiving 
money, it is well to observe certain hours in which 
some one is on duty for this purpose. Each re- 
ceiving teller should be provided with a locked 
drawer of his own and he should be checked daily. 
Prenumbered receipt books or a receipt-writing 
machine should be provided, and no receipt should 
ever be destroyed. If one is spoiled, it should be 
marked “void” and left in the book or in case a 
machine is used, the receipt should be placed in 
the drawer of the receiving teller until his cash 
for the day has been checked, after which it should 
be properly filed. As many copies of the receipt 
should be issued as is necessary to comply with 
the accounting system used. In any case, they should 
be issued in duplicate, one copy of which should 
go to the person depositing the money and the 
other retained in the office for recording purposes. 
At the close of the period for which the receiving 
teller is on duty, his cash should be checked against 
the receipts, and the money turned over to the 
treasurer, chief cashier, or auditor. If the cashier is 
alone in the office with nobody to check him, he 
should add up the receipts and count the money 
himself, fill out the proper report, place it in the 
safe, and report later in the day or after school on 
Form No. 14 according to instructions. 
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Form No. 14 
Cashier’s Proof Sheet 
Blank High School Student-Body 


Organization 
Receipts 
8 ne See 
Total Receipts Rocha ecg 
Payments 
Disbursément No........ oe 
“ “ 
; Mobeteee teen ees 
* ee 
Posty Cosh Slip Mo....:. $.2.....%. 
“ “ “ “ 
“ “ wo “e ot ee Re 
“ “ “a * aries aie we 
Total Payments ee 
Amount Due $. 


Amount on Hand Poker reaeed 


OVER $ 
Short 


(Instead of listing receipts and disbursements 
separately they may be listed as: Receipts No...... 
to No...... and an adding machine list attached. 
This will make the form much shorter. Where all 
payments are made by check the disbursement 
section of this form will be unnecessary.) 


HANDLING CASH PAYMENTS. The policy 
of making all payments by check should be adopted 
in every school business office, with the exception 
perhaps of petty cash items for which a petty cash 








fund should be established. If it is the policy to 
allow the receiving tellers to pay out petty cash 
items, it is well for them to keep the petty cash 
separate from the main cash. A convenient way 
of handling the petty cash fund is to issue a check 
payable to petty cash for a stated amount; for 
example, $5, and as each item is paid, the-one re- 
ceiving the money should sign a small voucher upon 
which is stated the account to be charged and for 
what the money is to be used. 


The cashier should not be required to use his 
judgment as to whether an item should be paid or 
not, but should always insist that the person re- 
questing the money present an authorization for it 
signed by the proper authority.} 


When the money is nearly exhausted, it should 
be replaced by a new check being issued for the 
amount of money spent up to that time. The amount 
represented by this second check is then charged 
to the various accounts for which the money has 
been expended. The “petty cash summary envelope” 
(Form 15) will be found useful in this distribution 
and in which to file the petty cash slips. 


By this method, petty cash is charged but once 
for the first check issued and after that the various 
accounts will be charged as indicated. 


If all payments are made by check? as suggested, 
the checks would not necessarily have to be written 
by the paying teller, but another student could 
write them. His authority for writing a check should 
always be in the form of a warrant signed by the 
proper authority, (usually the auditor or business 
manager) except in the case of lunch-room and 
school-store checks which some prefer to have paid 
from the monthly statements of the firms from whom 
the goods were purchased. These monthly state- 
ments, however, should have been previously 
checked and O. K’d by the lunchroom or school- 
store manager and countersigned perhaps by the 
school treasurer or business manager. Where this 


Form No. 15 
Petty Cash Summary Envelope 


Paid by Check No. Date of Payment 192.. pp 


DATE RECEIPT NO. TO WHOM PAID FOR WHAT FOLIO ACCOUNT AMOUNT 














— . — 
| 


Tora. DissursEp 


AmMoOuNT oF Funp no 








(It is well to provide for several account columns in the form in which to enter frequently repeated items.) 


‘Authorizing expenditures is discussed in section on “Authorizing and Controlling Expenditures.” 
*For discussion of voucher checks see section on “Authorizing and Controlling Expenditures.” 
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is done, it is well to staple the individual invoices 
to the monthly statement and file them alpha- 
betically under the name of the firm. This will 
itemize the account for which the check is written 
and minimize the possibility of paying a bill twice. 
The checks should be signed by two people, one of 
whom should certainly be a faculty member. 


Where the books are kept on a bookkeeping 
machine, it is better to use mulitple checks and 
have as many carbon copies for each check as there 
are accounts affected. This can easily be done by 
writing all checks on the typewriter, and if it is 
the policy to use a check-writing machine, only 
the original check need be written on this machine, 
the amount on the carbon copies being taken from 
the figures on the check following the dollar sign ($). 
These figures will, of course, appear on the original 
and all the carbon copies, while the words on the 
check, since they are written on the check writer, 
will appear only on the original. About eight per- 
cent of the schools seem to prefer to use the un- 
bound checks even though the books are kept by 
hand. In this case the account with the bank is 
kept in special columns of the cash book only, and 
no stub record can, of course, be kept. The ad- 
vantage of an unbound check system is the saving 
of time in writing out a stub, each check having a 
carbon copy which takes the place of a stub. Where 
the unbound system is used, however, a check 
register! should be kept in which is recorded in 
numerical order the number of the check, the date, 
the name of the payee, and the amount of the check 
for purposes of reconciling the bank statement each 
month. This will perhaps take almost as much time 
as writing a stub and the time saved where only 
one carbon copy of the check is desired is negligible. 
Most of the schools which the writer visited still 
use the stub system, preferring to have the records 
of their checks in a bound book and keeping also a 
record with the bank in special columns of their 
cash book. 


ACCOUNTING SYSTEM. It.is not necessary 
to install a complicated accounting system to re- 
cord the financial operations of a student-body 
organization in a systematic manner. The only books 
necessary are a cash receipts and a cash payments 
journal, containing from eight to sixteen columns, 
a journal, and a ledger. In the cash books the 
transactions of each main department should be 
entered in separate columns headed with the names 
of the departments, miscellaneous items in a column 
headed “‘miscellaneous”, and totals in a column 
headed “‘totals”, ‘‘auditor”™’, or “bank"’. If it is to be 
headed “bank” and is to reflect the amount on 
deposit at all times, it is necessary that cash receipts 
be deposited 100% and all payments be made by 
check (except small items that may be handled 
through the “petty cash fund” described in the 
paragraph headed “Handling Cash Payments”, page 
49), otherwise a separate column should be set 
aside for “bank” in which should be entered all 
receipts that are deposited in the bank, and all 
checks that are written. The 100% deposit and 
checking is much better, however. 


The journal will of course be used for adjusting 
entries, closing entries, and transactions not in- 
volving cash; for example, charging “entertainment 
of guests” and crediting “lunchroom” when guests 
are being entertained, or charging “athletics” and 
crediting “school-store”’ when material is taken from 
the store for decorating for athletic contests. 


The ledger will, of course, be used as the book 
in which to post the totals of all accounts monthly, 
and the miscellaneous items daily, thus rendering 
it possible to compare the business of one month 
with another and to prepare periodic financial 
statements. Since all accounts are settled monthly, 
it is not ordinarily necessary to carry an “accounts 
payable” account, for with the small number of 
accounts involved it is not difficult to determine 
what they are by consulting the Sle in which they 
are kept. 


In addition to the general ledger, certain sub- 
sidiary ledger accounts should also be carried: for 
example: if a school paper is published carrying 
advertisements, a subsidiary ledger account should 
be kept with each advertiser, and each of these 
advertisers should be charged with. the advertise- 
ment carried. In the explanation column should be 
placed the date of the issue and the number of 
inches carried. As payments are made, the ad- 
vertiser should be credited with them, and care 
should be taken to see that all payments are made 
monthly. This will be comparatively easy if itemized 
statements are presented to each advertiser, either 
through the mail, or by the one who secured the 
advertisement. By thus keeping a careful check on 
the advertiser, bad or doubtful accounts will be 
kept to the minimum and dishonesty on the part 
of the student collecting for the ads. will be almost 
impossible. This subsidiary account will not affect 
the general ledger, since the school paper will not 
be credited in the general ledger until the money 
is actually received. It is also well to keep similar 
subsidiary or memorandum accounts with individual 
plays, entertainments, or “drives”. 


Where a school has a large commercial practice 
class and it is desired to give more students ex- 
perience, a duplicate set of books might be kept, 
one set on a bookkeeping machine and another set 
by hand. This has the double advantage of using 
more students and letting one set of books act as a 
check upon the other. It is advisable, where the 
hand books are used, to have separate books for 
cash receipts and cash payments, as this would 
make it possible for two entry clerks to work on 
them at the same time. 


Where trouble is experienced by trust accounts 
being overdrawn, the account involved can be 
debited as soon as a purchasing order authorizing 
an expenditure from a certain account is issued, 
and “purchase orders payable” credited. When the 
invoice involving the charge is paid, the “purchase 
orders payable” account will then be debited and 
cash credited. If the amount spent does not cor- 
respond with the amount authorized, the difference 
can be taken care of by a journal entry making the 


'The Standard form of check register usually sold by stationery stores is satisfactory. 


2Standard Form. 
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adjustment between the trust account affected and 
“purchase order payable’ account. 


DAILY CHECK ON CASH. In the case of both 
large and small schools, a daily check should be 
made upon the cash, and all cash should be de- 
posited daily. To facilitate making this check, a 
daily cash proof sheet should be printed or mimeo- 
graphed. On this sheet should be placed the names 
of the activities which handle cash daily or fre- 
quently. The one handing in the cash which belongs 
to an activity should have previously counted it 
and placed upon a slip, similar to a deposit ticket, 
the amount of cash that is in the sack or box. 


Before mixing the money contained in the various 
sacks and boxes, the deposit clerk in the general 
office should count and check each sack separately 
and make a written notation and slip of any mis- 
takes found. In writing the receipt for the activity 
which turned in the money, the receipt should, of 
course, be written for the money as counted by the 
deposit clerk rather than by the one handing in the 
sack. The daily deposit should then equal the sum 
of all receipts written during the day. The deposit 
clerk should make out the bank deposit slip in 
duplicate and attach the duplicate to “daily receipts”’> 
Forms No. 16a and 16b, which forms are used as 
follows: receipts are entered singly and in numerical 
order on Form No. 16a, using as many sheets as 
necessary. Like accounts are then summarized on 
Form No. 16b, which, when checked by the auditor , 
are entered by the bookkeeper in the cash receipts 
journal. Form No. 16a, Form No. 16b, and the 
duplicate deposit ticket are all stapled together 
and are ready to be filed. 


It is, of course, not necessary to use Forms 
Nos. 16a and 16b if one prefers to enter each 
individual receipt direct in the cash journal. 


Form No. 16a 
Daily Receipts 


TS ae ee A 














| ‘Rec. No. | Acc’t | Remarks | Dollars 


1See section on Lunchroom, supra. 
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Daily Receipts Summary 
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The objects in using these forms are as follows: 
They eliminate lengthy columns of figures in the 
cash book, make it easier to post monthly totals, 
provide a convenient and quick way of locating 
particular items according to receipt numbers, and 
insure a positive daily proof before items are entered 
in the cash journal. 


Care should be taken to see that money turned 
in from the lunchroom and school-store corresponds 
with the reading of the cash registers in these 
departments, or if a cash register is not used in 
the lunchroom, then the customers’ checks taken 
in by the cashier. The number of these checks 
should also be compared with the number of checks 
issued to the students coming through the line. 
This can be easily done, if the checks are pre- 
numbered, by noting the number with which the 
checker starts and the number with which she 
ends.! 


FILING SYSTEM. Sometimes a question arises 
as to how the invoices and purchasing orders should 
be filed. Probably the best way to file the invoices 
is to have two files, a small one for unpaid invoices 
and a larger one for the paid invoices. The unpaid 
invoices should be filed as received, alphabetically 
in separate folders, and at the end of the month 
checked against the monthly statement and stapled 
to it. After they are paid they should then be filed 
alphabetically in separate folders in the “paid file’. 
At the end of the year these invoices should be 
transferred in their folders to a storage file labeled 
with the year; for example, September, 1927- 
August, 1928. It is well to keep these for several 
years so they will be on hand for reference. 


If only one carbon copy of each purchasing order? 
is available, it is probably better to file it numerically. 
If two copies are available, one should be filed 
numerically and the other alphabetically according 
to the name of the firm upon which it is issued. 
When an invoice is received, the purchasing order 
authorizing the purchase should be stapled to the 
invoice. If this method is followed and no invoice 
is paid without a purchasing order having been 
previously issued, there will be no danger of paying 
an invoice twice. The question might arise as to 
which copy of the purchasing order should be 
attached to the invoice where two carbon copies 


*For use, description, and form of purchasing order, see section on “Authorizing and Controlling Ex- 


penditures.” 
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are retained. In this case it is well to attach the 
one that was filed alphabetically under the name 
of the firm. By this method this file becomes a 
“purchase order payable” file, and as the purchasing 
orders are removed it will contain only those pur- 
chasing orders that are outstanding. The numerical 
purchasing order file will then contain a copy of 
all purchasing orders issued during the year. In 
this system it is well to use three colors, one color 
for the original, the second color for the first carbon 
copy, and a third color for the second carbon copy. 
If only two copies are issued, and it is still desired 
to have a complete record of all purchasing orders 
issued, this can be done by dispensing with the 
numerical file and keeping a purchase-order register 
similar to the check register described heretofore. 


INTERNAL AUDITING SYSTEM. A thor- 
ough internal auditing system should be installed 
in the treasurer's office of every school. Where a 
bookkeeping teacher is available, he should be put 
in charge of this work and given pupils to assist 
him in it. If no teacher is available, the pupils should 
then work directly under the treasurer. These pupils 
should check every entry against each receipt and 
disbursement voucher, being careful to see that the 
proper amount is entered and the right account 
charged in each case. If this is done carefully, the 
outside auditor will find the minimum of errors 
when the books are examined periodically. The 
treasurer should insist that this outside audit be 
made either by a public accountant or an accountant 
furnished by the board of education. If he insists 
upon this, he will then be subject to no criticism 
regarding his honesty, the way he keeps his books, 
nor the method of conducting the business of the 
office. 


TREASURER’S STENOGRAPHER. In ad- 
dition to the pupils who work on the books, act 
as cashiers, deposit clerks, and dling clerks, there 
should also be one or more pupils capable of taking 
dictation and handling the correspondence of the 
office. 


ROTATION OF JOBS. In some of the smaller 
offices, the work of each pupil is not so sharply 
defined as the above descriptions would seem to 
indicate. Sometimes the cashier can also be used 
as a bookkeeper and filing clerk, and may even have 
time to answer the telephone. Sometimes the deposit 
clerk can make up the deposit in one period and 
use another period for other work about the office. 
In the large office it is not fair to a student to keep 
him on a highly specialized job too long; for example, 
five weeks is probably long enough for a pupil to 
act as messenger and perhaps ten weeks is long 
enough for a pupil to devote his whole time to the 
work of a deposit clerk. By rotating tasks it is 
possible for a pupil to get a large variety of ex- 
perience during a year spent in the treasurer's 
office, and peculations, fraud, and collusion are made 
more difficult. 


INSURANCE. In order to protect the student- 
body organization against certain losses, it is well 
to carry different types of insurance. The fire in- 
surance carried by the boards of education upon the 


school buildings and their contents, does not 
ordinarily cover property owned by the student- 
body organization. For this reason the student- 
body manager should see that a proper amount of 
fire insurance is carried on all student-body property. 
Likewise employers’ liability insurance carried by 
many boards of education upon its employees may 
not include the employees of the student-body who 
work in the lunch room. Where this is the case, it 
is incumbent upon the student-body organization 
to carry employers’ liability insurance upon these 
workers. This insurance should cover both workers 
who are paid in money and pupils who receive 
meals for their services. Employers’ liability in- 
surance is based upon the annual pay roll of an 
organization. In figuring this pay roll it is, therefore, 
necessary to take into consideration both the money 
paid out as wages and the money value of the 
lunches furnished to the pupils during the year. 
It is not necessary to furnish the names of workers 
to the companies who write this type of insurance. 
The policy covers all employees who may be em- 
ployed during the year. 


To protect the money that is left in the safe 
over night, burglary insurance should be carried. 
This type of insurance does not protect the school 
unless the safe is forcibly entered. Therefore, if a 
safe is left unlocked and someone steals money from 
it while unlocked, the student body could not 
recover from the insurance company. 


Another type of insurance that should be carried 
is theft insurance—inside and outside hold-up. 
This type of insurance will protect the student 
body against loss where those in the office are held 
up and robbed of money in the office, or if a mes- 
senger is robbed while taking a deposit to the bank. 
Pupils under sixteen years of age should not be 
used as messengers; in fact it is much better to use 
adults in all cases. 


Whether a student-body organization should 
carry public liability insurance is a disputed ques- 
tion; that is, if a pupil or teacher, while eating 
lunch in the lunch room, should swallow broken 
glass that has been dropped by accident in his food, 
would the student-body organization be liable, or 
would the one swallowing this broken glass be in 
the same position as a member of a family in a home? 


Lastly, the treasurer of the student-body organi- 
zation should carry fidelity insurance; that is, he 
should furnish a bond (at the expense of the student 
body) for the faithful performance of his duty. 
The amount of this bond will depend upon both 
the amount of money handled at any one time and 
the amount that he might embezzle by peculations 
during the year. Where schools have a student 
treasurer in addition to the faculty treasurer, both 
should be bonded. In schools where one person 
acts as treasurer and handles the money and another 
faculty member authorizes expenditures, both 
should be bonded, the latter upon the theory that 
he might authorize expenditures to fictitious persons 
and secure the money himself. 


A list of all insurance policies, with dates of 
expiration, should be kept on hand for ready 
reference. 
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AUTHORIZING AND CONTROLLING 
EXPENDITURES 


PURCHASING ORDERS.! In order to control 
the expenditures of student-body money, it should 
be thoroughly understood by pupils, teachers, and 
the business men of the city, that no one may buy 
any article on the credit of the student-body 
organization unless he has a purchasing order duly 
signed by the treasurer of the student body, or 
the principal of the school. The only exceptions 
to this rule should be in case of lunch-room supplies 
and possibly supplies for the supply store. In these 
cases the managers of the lunch room and store 
should be given authority to order supplies either 
over the telephone, by mail, or from the solicitors 
of the firms. 


Except in cases of emergency, purchasing orders 
should not be issued until the expenditure has 
been authorized by the board of finance or similar 
body. In case of an emergency, the principal or 
treasurer should be authorized to act and report to 
the board of finance at its next meeting. It is well 
to make out the purchasing orders in triplicate, the 
original going to the firm as its authority for making 
the charge, the duplicate being retained in the 
accounting office, and the triplicate by the treasurer 
of the activity ordering the goods, or Aled numeri- 
cally in the accounting office as described on page 
51. The duplicate should be retained in the purchase- 
order file until the invoice has been received and 
checked. It should then be attached to the invoice 
and filed with it, as described in the paragraph 
headed “Filing System™ on page §1. 


BUDGET OF EXPENDITURES. In order to 
provide equitably for each student-body activity, 
revent overdrafts, and put things on a business 

asis, a budget of expenses should be prepared, 
apportioning to each activity a certain percent of 
the estimated income for the year. Regarding 
budget-making, James O. McKinsey, a recognized 
authority along this line says:? 


That comprehensive planning is necessary 
for efficient administration may be regarded 
as an axiom of the present-day philosophy of 
business administration. Business executives 
have come to realize that they can perform 
properly the tasks of today only if they have 
already planned those tasks yesterday, and 
planned also the tasks of tomorrow. 


The planning which may be done in con- 
nection with any particular business may be 
classified into three broad overlapping groups: 


1. That which deals with the operation of 
the separate departments 


2. That which deals with the omnlinetion 
of the operations of the several depart- 
ments to the end that a well-formulated 
program may be made for the business 
as a whole ; 


3. That which deals with the determination 
of future conditions 


Each organization must adopt a procedure 
which is fitted to its particular needs 
Budgetary control involves the following: 


1. The statement of the ay of all depart- 
ments of the business for a certain period 
of time in the form of estimates. 


2. The coordination of these estimates into 
a well-balanced program for the business 
as a whole. 


3. The preparation of reports showing a 
comparison between actual and estimated 
performance, and the revision of the 
original plans when these reports show 
that such a revision is necessary. 


The following is a budget put into effect by a 
large high school. 








TABLE No. 12 
BUDGET FOR STUDENT-BODY 
ORGANIZATION 
1921-22 1922-23- 

24-25 

WS 3s os soo esse tees 36% 30% 
Weekly Paper............ 23 15% 
ME Ghia in sso ale itis 10% 15% 
General Expense.......... 10% 10% 
Girls’ League......... 8% 8% 
Swimming and Water Polo. . 3% 3% 
RSIS er 23% 24% 
Ee .. 4% 
rei 2% 
I a Dini. a: 6 hoe 36's 4.4.0 2% 4% 
MT EE... occ 5s 2% 2% 
iG io sas oh wa naan 3% 4% 
Honor Society............ 4% 4% 
100% 100% 


These figures would seem to indicate that this 
particular school has arrived at a very satisfactory 
apportionment, since it has kept the same one for 
four consecutive years. The problem of this school 
is very much simplified by the fact that it has a 
student-body membership fee of $2.50 per year. 
This makes it possible for them to estimate quite 
accurately in advance, what their total revenue 
will be. Most schools, however, will have to base 
their estimate of revenue upon the business of 
previous years. It is well to assign part of the revenue 
to an emergency fund which, if not used, could be 
carried over to the following year. An emergency 
fund will be most useful in case a school has an 
off season in football, the revenue of which must 
generally carry the other departments of athletics. 


In analysing still further the distribution quoted 
above, it will be noticed that 30% of the revenue 
is apportioned to the annual and 15% to the weekly 
paper. This is due to the fact that this particular 
school carries no advertising in its school publica- 
tion. In many schools no appropriation would be 
necessary for the publication since the revenue from 
advertising and subscriptions should make them 
self-supporting. 


1For the method of filing, locating, and attaching purchasing orders to invoices see pages 51 and 52. 


2James O. McKinsey, Budgetary Control, page 11, 3-8. 
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VOUCHER CHECKS. All bills and other claims 
should be paid by voucher checks signed by the 
faculty treasurer and the principal, too, if he desires 
to do so. These checks should show on their face 
the items paid and the serial number of the student- 
body requisition authorizing them. 

When invoices are paid, they should be marked 
with the voucher check number and filed alpha- 
betically. Where, as in the case of the lunch room, 
a considerable number of invoices for individual 
firms are involved, they should be stapled to the 
monthly statement and the voucher check number 
placed upon the statement, assuming of course, 
that these invoices had been previously O. K’d and 
checked by the lunch-room manager. When voucher 
checks are returned from the bank, they should be 
filed numerically for easy reference. 


GETTING BIDS FOR SUPPLIES. The ac- 
counting department and the managers of the 
departments should cooperate in getting bids for 
supplies to be bought, after having estimated what 
would be needed for the year. A considerable saving 
can often be effected by this method. 


HANDLING TRUST FUNDS. In the case of 
trust-fund accounts, which include accounts with 
classes, clubs, and organizations, the main problem 
is to see that the money is wisely expended and 
that the accounts are not overdrawn. The policy 
should be to have all money collected within the 
school pass through the hands of the school treas- 
urer, whether the activity applies to the faculty or 
to student activities. 

Classroom treasurers and treasurers of other 
organizations should be provided with prenumbered 
receipt books arranged in duplicate, and they 
should be required to give a receipt for all money 
collected. 

Receipt books should be audited frequently. A 
good method to follow to make auditing easy is to 
require the trust-account treasurer to bring his 
receipt book with him when making a deposit, and 
for the student-body treasurer to record the serial 
number of the trust-account receipts on the official 
student-body receipt issued by the treasurer's 
office. 

Trust funds should be expended by voucher 
checks in the same manner as other expenditures.? 
In cases of expenditures for petty items, an authori- 
zation containing the signature of the president or 
manager of an activity and a faculty adviser should 
be required. 

After having made the purchase covered by the 
order, the one making it should be required to 
bring in the receipted bills covering the money 
withdrawn, together with an itemized statement 
covering all expenditures made. Any unexpended 
balance should then be returned to the student- 
body treasurer and redeposited to the credit of 
the trust account involved. The activity treasurer 
is thus given good training in handling trust funds, 
and the funds themselves are protected. 


RECOMMENDATIONS AND 
CONCLUSION 


FACULTY SUPERVISION. The principal of 
the school seldom has time to supervise the student- 





1For procedure under purchasing order system, see page 53. 
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body finances. In most cases he delegates this duty 
to the head of his commercial department or to a 
commercial teacher. Where this is done it is well 
for the principal to make it a point to attend all 
meetings of the board of finance and thus keep in 
close touch with all expenditures and with the 
general financial policy being followed. The prin- 
cipal might invite the board of finance to hold its 
weekly meetings in his office, and while he would, 
perhaps, seldom take active part in the meetings, 
he would always be present to give advice when 
necessary. The student-body treasurer and auditor 
should also be members of the board of finance, 
and since they are alwavs faculty members, the 
board of finance is sure of receiving expert guidance. 
Where there is a student-body manager, it is well 
to have him preside at board of finance meetings. 
This will give him experience in presiding, and 
will make the board of finance a more truly student- 
body institution. 

AMOUNT OF TEACHER TIME NECES- 
SARY. The amount of teacher time that is necessary 
to devote to the administration and supervision of 
student-body finances will depend, of course, upon 
the size of the school, the amount of money handled, 
and just how much is concentrated in the student- 
body business office. In a survey conducted by the 
writer in thirty-six schools to determine how much 
teacher time was devoted to supervising the busi- 
ness that passed through the student-body office, 
lunch room, and store, it was found that the time 
varied from none in a small school where the tea¢her 
supervised the business activities besides teaching 
a full program of seven periods a day, to twenty 
teaching hours in a school of about twenty-five 
hundred. The average for the schools which either 
had no lunchroom or hired its own manager was 
one teaching period of supervision for each 225 
pupils enrolled in the school, and for the schools 
which used a teacher paid by the board of education 
to manage their lunch rooms the average was one 
teaching period for each 150 pupils enrolled in the 
school. 


If the head of the commercial department has 
charge of the administration and supervision of 
student-body finances he should not allow it to 
take so much of his time and energy that he cannot 
give proper supervision to the work of his depart- 
ment. It would be much better for the head of the 
commercial department or a well-qualified teacher 
to give just enough of his time to retain general 
supervision over the finances and assign certain 
definite duties to other teachers; for example, a 
teacher of salesmanship could very well have super- 
vision of the student store, a teacher of advanced 
bookkeeping could have supervision of the student- 
body accounts, another of the bookkeeping teachers 
could have supervision of auditing, a business train- 
ing or arithmetic teacher could have supervision of 
counting the money and checking cash registers, 
and another teacher in the department, or better 
still, a clerk, could have supervision of locker keys. 
By this method each teacher would have supervision 
of a department whose work would be familiar to 
him, and he would thus be kept in close touch 
(Concluded on page 63) 
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AN ABILITY-RECORD SYSTEM 


by 


GLADYS PARKER 


Lincoln High School 
Tacoma, Washington 


naries or letters of 


Peewee) I: all the question- 


inquiry I have ever 


received from prospec- 
tive employers, none of 
them has ever asked 
me for the grades of a 
student. Probably your 





experience has been the 
same as mine. As a com- 
mercial teacher for eight 
years, many such in- 
quiries have come to me. 
It seems to be taken for 
granted by business men 
that a graduate of our 
Tacoma high schools has 
a fair degree of intelli- 
gence, and if in addi- 
tion, he is a graduate of the Commercial Depart- 
ment, that he has the necessary office training. The 
business man is quite right. 


What the employer cannot take for granted and 
what he demands to know is something of the 
quality of moral stamina, the native ability, the 
amount of inclination the applicant has to stay 
with a task until it is completed, his ability for and 
interest in getting on with his fellow workers, 
and the- hundred or so qualities depend on these 
and other fundamentals. 


With these requests from business men fre- 
quently confronting the Department, another and 
even more insistent demand has recently required 
attention. Time was when a boy rating 90% or 
above in all his subiects was considered splendid 
material for college. Look at your recent confidential 
reports to be made on students applying for en- 
trance to university or college. Scholarship? Yes. 
But that is only one qualification demanded out 
of from four to twelve others, all of these others 
being on the same order as those asked by the 
business man. In some cases they are identical. The 
question to be answered is, where is the school 
record of such attributes if they exist? And they 
do exist. 


In our Commercial Department we have had for 
some years a card telling something more than the 
grades of a graduate. His picture is on the card and 
the opinions of some of his teachers. In addition, 
there is as a reference, the memory of some teacher 
if the student has not been out of school too many 
years; but that was in our own department only. 


The scholarship record made by every student 
in the school is well reported. Sometimes, however, 
in his classes he shows special ability other than 


scholarship. Many times, too, this ability is de- 
veloped and observed, not in class work, but in 
his extra-curricular activities, or in his work or 
play outside of school. Regardless of WHERE it 
happens, in every case it is developed because he 
DOES something; because he is making habit 
reactions in the doing that make of him the man 
that business and university require for the world’s 
work. During his high school life, his formative, 
adolescent years, if you will, his character is being 
made. Can a thing so illusive as character building 
be put on a record card? 


An answer to this question was offered to 
Lincoln High School, Tacoma, Washington. The 
plan was accepted and is now in operation in the 
high schools of Tacoma. The work involved in 
making the record does not increase the teacher- 
load, nor does it require an extra clerk, and an 
explanation of this fact will be given. 


In brief, to get a picture of a student's abilities 
or his potentialities, a record is made of what a 
student has actually DONE—not just a teacher's 
opinion of what he could or should do. On the key 
card of this system is a report of all his extra- 
curricular work, including employment outside of 
school, and on the back of this card is recorded any 
special ability demonstrated by the student either 
in or outside of school during his school life. This 
record is called “the ability indicator."’ The infor- 
mation which is so entered on the two sets of 
index cards (a cross reference of students and 
activities) comes in on simple report forms and 
is entered on these permanent cards by a group of 
students known as the Student Record Corps, 
itself, an extra-curricular activity. This organiza- 
tion is comprised of enthusiastic young people who 
are developing fine traits in the performance of an 
interesting and important work. These students 
understand that their work is of a confidential 
nature, but since no negative or discipline report 
is entered by them, an inadvertant breach of such 
confidence cannot have a harmful effect. A “point 
system” for government participation in student 
activities may be used in connection with the 
record if desired. 


To make this record, reports are handed to the 
clerical force of students, these reports being ad- 
mitted for permanent record from any source that 
can be conSrmed: teacher, advisor, another student, 
employer. The work of the one teacher directing 
this corps of clerks is much less than in any other 
extra-curricular activity, and is much more in- 
teresting. 


It is William James who gives us the idea that 
the purpose of education is to prepare a student to 
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properly react to his environment—now and in 
the future. Proper reaction to environment is the 
result of good habit, and good habit is the result 
of good action, and repeated good action. I speak 
especially of feelings—emotional reaction—that 
thing that makes character, whether it be good or 
bad. Thus, a written record of what a student has 
done is a going inventory of the lad’s actions and 
reactions: his character. It may simply indicate a 
trend, or it may tell of completed projects. 


To make the value of such a record clear, place 
yourself in the position of one of two persons in 
authority: a dean of men at a university, or a busi- 
ness man. These men may believe that their points 
of view are quite different—their philosophies 
totally at variance. There is no denying by either, 
however, that they are both working toward the 
same end: They must produce MEN, each for the 
honor of his own institution. The dean has a posi- 
tion open for a student assistant to the dean of the 
School of Engineering, a position filled with possi- 
bilities for personal development and valuable 
contacts. The business man has a position open 
in his office, filled with possibilities for personal 
development and valuable contacts. Both are look- 
ing for the same caliber man. They demand a youth 
who is courteous, honest, reliable. He must be a 
man of brains, and a man of purpose. This they 
desire to find in a youth of eighteen. They refer 
to a certain high school where from the three 
hundred graduates of last spring there must be 
such a one. Fifty scholarship records show better 
than average grades with trends toward technical 
training. Where is the record of discerning dif- 
ferences? For answer they are referred to the 
“ability indicator”. No need to cite fifty records 
on the cards of the ability-record system. These 
men are not looking for genius or fully developed 
leadership or executive ability. Among the cards 
they can pass some of them: the yell kings, the 
star athletes. Their records are on the cards and 
those lads will be needed, but not just now. 


One card will indicate the possibilities of the 
system. They take for examination a possible record 
of a possible student: 


Davw J. Burke 


As a freshman, he was chosen as cashier in his 
roll for the thrift plan. Ability was noted, and on 
looking at the reverse side of the card they find 
that this ability was as an organizer. If they want 
to delve further they look up the ability report 
(in the same folder with his key card) on which is 
written a legend by another student and OK'd by 
a teacher. It tells how David, whose roll room had 
the lowest percentage of depositors in the school 
at one time, brought that percentage up to 100% 
and that it has never gone below 90% since. The 
second semester he went in for Hi Y and withdrew 
from that later in favor of baseball—a bit restless 
as spring came on; but he was only a 9 A, then. 
In his sophomore year little was recorded except 
his membership on a committee for the school 
carnival, and his turning’ out regularly, if not 
successfully, for football. This regularity and 
persistence through his sopomore and junior years 
was reported by the coach. 


In his junior year an unusual report came in. 
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It was in connection with dissension in the first 
football team. David was still turning out for the 
game. He loved the life and the crowd. The report 
was for ability as a “harmonizer,” written by 
another lad and vouched for by the first team foot- 
ball coach. Probably David never knew that such 
a report was made. The second boy gave David 
credit for straightening out the difficulty. 


As a senior he was not president of his class, 
nor specially recognized for leadership, but his 
grades that year were the best of his whole scholar- 
ship record. 


To get back to the waiting dean and business 
man. They look at David's card and see some of 
the things that he DID. They are asking for a 
lad who is honest: he frankly dropped Hi Y so that 
he could go in whole-heartedly for a sport he loved. 
They want one who is courteous: he was recom- 
mended for his ability as a harmonizer, which 
indicates something much deeper, but which in- 
cludes courtesy. One who is reliable: he acted as a 
successful cashier for a year. He turned out regularly 
for sports, even if he did not make a team. A man 
of brains: his grades proved increasingly good 
scholarship. A man of purpose: he organized his 
group when he was a freshman cashier. He stuck 
to football for two years without the compensation 
of being a member of a victorious team, and he had 
marked good influence on the people whom he 
contacted there. 


Between the lines, being men who remember, 
and whose business is with the solving of problems 
based on the human equation, they read much that 
is not written there. And they both want David. 
Just recall that David was not elected to high 
office, was not the lead in the class play, did not 
carry the team to victory. If I may plagarize, he 
was “Just David.” 


To summarize the plan: (1) the original purpose 
of the committee on Classification of Student 
Activities was to arrange a limit in the extra- 
curricular work for the aggressive leaders who were 
carrying too much of this class of work for the 
good of their scholastic subjects, and so to force 
the opportunities for development over a wider 
feld. (2) To fulfill this purpose, there was an 
obvious necessity for a record of the students and 
their participation in student activities. (3) If 
ability was being developed in the extra-curricular 
work (and it most assuredly was), that, too, should 
be recorded. 


To meet (1) the purpose, a “point system” was 
devised. To make (2) a record, the cross-reference 
index of students and activities was arranged. To 
(3) record ability, the backs of the two sets of 
index cards were used. On this side of the cards 
was entered a record of ability as indicated by 
what a student had DONE. 


The record thus made is out of the ordinary in 
that it registers not opinions, but achievements 
from which to make opinions, the record of ability 
as shown by action, a record of demonstrated facts. 
From such a record the seeker for information may 
draw a right conclusion with which to meet any 
student situation. It has unusual and extremely 
honest value. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS 





4 points. 
11:00. Credit: 2 points. 


Wallace. 9:00-11:00.'Credit: 4 points. 


9:00-11:00. Credit: 4 points. 


BEAL COLLEGE 


Bangor, Maine 


Summer Session 
July 2 to August 24, 1928 


Instruction given in both the Principles 
of, and Methods of Teaching, the following: 
Gregg Shorthand, Touch Typewriting, 
Bookkeeping and Accounting, Business 
Arithmetic, Business English, Economics, 
Educational Psychology and the Palmer 
Method of Penmanship. 


For complete information, address the 
Director: J. W. Hamlin, 23 Hammond 
Street, Bangor, Maine. 





1928 Summer School—July 9 to August 17 


COMMERCIAL TEACHING PROBLEMS. (Open only to teachers of experience. 
Associate Professor Lomax. 11:00-12:00. Credit: 2 points. 


PRINCIPLES OF COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. Mr. Carkin. 11:00-1:00. Credit: 
The TEACHING OF ELEMENTARY BUSINESS TRAINING. Mr. Carkin. 10:00- 
METHODS OF TEACHING BOOKKEEPING AND BUSINESS PRACTICE. Mr. 
THE TEACHING OF GREGG SHORTHAND. Mr. Walsh. 11:00-1:00. Credit:4 points. 


METHODS OF TEACHING ADVANCED BOOKKEEPING, ACCOUNTING, 
BUSINESS LAW, and ECONOMICS. Mr. Wallace. 11:00-1:00. Credit: 4 points. 


THE TEACHING OF TYPEWRITING. Mr. Walsh. 10:00-11:00. Credit: 2 points. 
RESEARCH STUDIES IN COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. Associate Professor Lomax. | 











NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


RESEARCH STUDIES IN COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. (Open only to graduate 
students.) Associate Professor Lomax. 9:00-11:00. Credit: 6 points. 


All these courses are credited in definitely organized commercial teacher-training curricu- 
lums that lead to the degree of bachelor of science in education, and mdny of the courses are 
credited toward the further degrees of master of arts, and doctor of philosophy. 


For Summer School bulletin or further information, write to Professor Paul $. Lomax, 
New York University, Washington Square East, New York City. If you have earned credits 
in other accredited higher institutions, New York University will gladly evaluate such credits, 
to determine your advanced standing toward a baccalaureate or graduate degree. 


ARMSTRONG COLLEGE 
OF BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


Berkeley, California 
June 25 - August 3 


METHOD COURSES: 


Shorthand Methods 

Typewriting Methods 

Bookkeeping and Accounting Methods 
Correspondence Methods 
Mathematics Methods 

Penmanship Methods 


We are also planning to offer courses in 
Junior Business Training, Commercial De- 
partment Administration, and Tests and 
Measurements. In addition to the Methods 
Courses, Content and Professional Courses 
will be offered. For further information 
address J. Evan Armstrong, Dean of Summer 
Session. 
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| Ball Teachers College 
First Summer Term — June 18 to July 21 
Second Summer Term — July 23 to August 25 


BALL TEACHERS’ COLLEGE is a Teachers’ College owned and operated by the State 


of Indiana. 


During the 1928 summer session subject matter, related, and professional courses for com- 
mercial teachers will be offered, among which are the following: 

Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping 

Methods of Teaching Shorthand and Typewriting 

Objective Tests and Measurements Applied to Commercial Subjects 

The History of and Tendencies in Commercial Education 

Elementary and Advanced Accounting 

Shorthand Reading, Dictation, and Speed Study 

Secretarial Training and Office Practice 

Applied Business Letter Writing 

Typewritin 

Principles of Economics 

All courses receive full college credit leading to the A. B. or B. S. degree in Education as 
well as a life certificate to teach in the State of Indiana. The campus is an ideal place for sum- 
mer study. Write for further information to 


M. E. STUDEBAKER, HEAD 
Department of Commerce 


BALL TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Muncie, Indiana 


SUMMER SCHOOL SUMMER SCHOOL 
1928 Session June 25 - August 4 
July 2 through August 10 The Summer Session courses offered in the 


Department of Commerce are organized with 


: : , the needs of four groups in view, as follows: 
Draughon’s Business College has an 1. Fully certified teachers who have 


established department — Draughon’s Busi- | taught commercial subjects and who desire 


ness and Commercial Teachers’ Institute. to become better teachers of those subjects 
The courses have been approved by the with additional methods for attaining better 
Georgia State Board of Education and results. 


: : 2. Commercial teachers who wish to 
Atlanta Board of Education and both will secure higher State certification than they 


give professional credits on teachers’ certifi- | now possess for teaching commercial sub- 
| 
| 
| 





cates for work done in this department. jects, and to acquire additional methods for 


attaining better results. 


These courses will be conducted by 3. Those who wish to continue their 





Professors Charles F. Hainfeld, B. S., M. A., | training for the degree. 
of New York University, Director and 4. Junior or Senior High School teachers 
Instructor; O.J. Dickey, A.B.,A.M.,Head | | who have been teaching other than com- 


mercial subjects, but who wish to add 
certification in certain commercial subjects 
to their professional qualifications. 


of Commercial Department, Benson High 
School, Omaha, Nebraska; and W. C. Lowe, 





| Principal, Commercial High School, Atlanta, | Write for Summer School Catalog. 
| Georgia. | Address 

| G. G. HILL, DIRECTOR 

- DRAUGHON’S PRACTICAL Department of Commerce 
STATE TEACHERS’ 

| BUSINESS COLLEGE COLLEGE 


Atlanta, Georgia Indiana, Pennsylvania 
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Summer School for 
Commercial Teachers 


Beginning June 4, divided into two terms of 
five weeks each. Will offer work for experienced 
and inexperienced teachers who may want to 
improve their professional standing or increase 
their salaries or secure a position or get a better 
one than they have or add to their educational 
status or earn more college credits. Twelve 


hours of credit offered, accepted by the University of Kentucky hour for hour. Probably more 
teachers will be in training here this coming summer than will be assembled in one place in 
America. Rates for board and tuition very reasonable. Write for particulars. 


College of Commerce 

of the 

BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 
Bowling Green, Ky. 


Excursion to Mammoth Cave and Lookout Mountain. Each inexpensive. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Summer Session July 2-August 11 


SH4, Problems in Vocational Education 
by Dr. C. A. Prosser, Director, Dunwoody 
Industrial Institute. This course will deal 
with the fundamental principles of all 
vocational education and attempts solutions 
of some of the problems in this field. 


SHo, Problems in Manual Arts Education 
by Dr. C. A. Prosser. A course in which 
the job of the manual training instructor is 
analyzed and considered in relation to other 
forms of education. 

SH11, High School Commercial Curricu- 
lum, by C. E. Bowman, Girard College, 
Philadelphia. An analysis of the following 
subjects to determine their content, aims, 
and teaching method: shorthand, type- 
writing, commercial geography, commercial 
law, advertising and salesmanship, econom- 
ics, and office practice. 

SH13, Improvement of Instruction in 
Bookkeeping, Junior Business Training, 
Business Arithmetic, and Business Writing, 
by C. E. Bowman. A methods course in 
these subjects which are closely related. 

SK1, Principles of Vocational Guidance 
by Dr. F. J. Keller, East Side Continuation 
School, New York City. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
COURSES FOR 
COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


Commercial teachers who are planning to 
spend their summer in Southern California 
| and wish to improve their time by taking 
| University courses in Commercial Educa- 
tion, will be glad to know that both the 
University of California at Los Angeles and 
the University of Southern California are 
going to offer courses in this field. 


The University of California at Los 
Angeles will offer two courses. One of these 
courses will be “Principles of Commercial 
Education.”’ This course is planned for those 
who wish to make a careful study of the 
organization, administration, and supervision 
of commercial education in four-year high 
schools, junior and senior high schools, and 
part-time schools (two units). The second 
course will be “Methods of Teaching 
Shorthand and Typewriting,” also a two- 
unit course. Both of these courses will be 
offered by Albert E. Bullock, Supervisor of 
Commercial Education, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 


The University of Southern California 
will also offer a course on “Methods of 
Teaching Shorthand and Typewriting” 
(two units). This will be given by Miss Eva 
M. Jessup, Assistant Supervisor of Com- 
mercial Education, Los Angeles, California. 
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WHITEWATER STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 


Summer Session, June 18 to July 27, 1928 


COME TO WHITEWATER THIS SUMMER 


and begin or continue your training for a degree in Education to be granted upon 
the completion of our four-year course for commercial teachers. Content and 
methods courses will be offered in all commercial subjects as well as content courses 


| 
Whitewater Specializes in Commercial Education | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
in educational and academic subjects. | 





SPECIAL COURSES IN 
Vocational Guidance, and the Part-Time School | 


Lloyd L. Jones, Assistant Commissioner, Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has been engaged to offer the following special courses this summer: Principles and 
History of Commercial Education; Vocational Guidance in Commercial Education; 
and the Administrative Problems in the Part-Time School. These courses each 
carry two credits. 


Expenses, including board, room, and fees, should not exceed $60 to $75 for non- 
residents, and slightly less for residents of ‘Wisconsin, for the entire session. 


For Summer School Literature, write to C. M. Yoder, Director of Commercial 
Courses, Whitewater State Teachers’ College, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 











DURHAM COLLEGE OF 
COMMERCE 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Announcement 


First Term — June 12 to July 21 
Second Term—July 24 to August 30 


The Summer School of 1928 of 
Durham College of Commerce will be 
held simultaneously with Duke Uni- 
versity Summer School. This is the 
first opportunity afforded in this State 
for the professional training of com- 
mercial high school teachers and super- 
visors. 

Special cooperative arrangements 
have been made whereby students of 
Duke University Summer School may 
also attend Durham College of Com- 
merce. 

For information in regard to par- 
ticular courses offered, admission re- 
quirements, tuition fees, etc., address 


Mrs. Walter Lee Lednum, President 
DURHAM COLLEGE OF 
COMMERCE 


115 North Dillard Street 
Durham, North Carloina 








COLORADO STATE 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
Greeley, Colorado 


First Term — June 16 - July 21 
Second Term — July 23 - August 25 


Courses offered for commercial teachers: 
Corporation Accounting 
Cost Accounting 
Commercial Law 
Business Administration 
Economics 
Methods of Teaching Commercial Subjects 
Problems of Commercial Education 
Shorthand 
Typewriting 
Research in Commercial Education 
Degrees and certificates granted: 
Master of Arts in Education 
Bachelor of Arts in Education 
Life Certificate to teach in Colorado 


Write for descriptive literature to 


A. O. Corvin 
Director of Commercial Education 


STATE TEACHERS’ 
COLLEGE 


Greeley, Colorado 
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SUMMER SESSION 
FOR 
COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


July 2 - August 10, 1928 


The University of Buffalo will offer in its 
Summer Session a program of courses in 
Commercial Education leading to a degree. 
The following subjects will be offered: 


Principles of Education for Commercial 
Teachers 

Improvement of Instruction in Commer- 
cial Subjects 

Secretarial Training 

Principles of Stenography 

Advanced Stenography 

Principles of Accounting 

Business Law 

Principles of Economics 

Corporation Finance 

Business Organization 

Money and Banking 


In addition to the Commercial Education 
program, approximately one hundred courses 
will be offered in Education, Psychology, 
Science, English, Languages, History, Math- 
ematics, Music, Art, etc. 

Buffalo enjoys an exceptionally cool sum- 
mer climate —an ideal place to spend a 
summer in recreation and professional im- 
provement. The Master's degree may be 
obtained by properly qualified students in 
four Summer Sessions. 

Write for a Summer Session Bulletin 
which contains complete information. 


DR: C. H. THURBER 
Director of Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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NEW YORK 
STATE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS 


Commercial 
Teacher Training 
Courses 


Summer Session 
July 2 to August 11, 1928 


The Commercial Department is offering 
the following courses: 

THE CONTENT AND METHODS 
IN BOOKKEEPING, A.G . Belding, Super- 
— of Commercial Education, New York 

ity. 


FILING, Miss N. Mae Sawyer, Director 
of American Institute of Filing, Boston. 


BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE, H. 
M. Terwilliger, State Normal School, 
Plattsburg, N. Y. 


CONTENT AND METHODS IN 
COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY, Prof. G. 
M. York, New York State College for 
Teachers. 


Special content courses will be offered in 
commercial arithmetic, stenography, com- 
mercial law, elementary business training, 
typewriting, elementary and advanced book- 
keeping. 

W. C. Decker 
Director of Summer School 


NEW YORK 
STATE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS 
Albany, N. Y. 














SUMMER SCHOOL SESSION 
July 2 - August 17 


Intensive six-week courses for teachers 
and for college and normal school graduates 
who plan to teach 


Accounting Shorthand 
Bookkeeping Teaching Methods 
Psychology Typewriting 
Gregg Shorthand Theory 


(leading to teachers certificate) 


C. F. Gaueu, Principal 
BAY PATH INSTITUTE 


100 Chestnut Street 
Springfield, Mass. 








SUMMER NORMAL 
will open 


June 1 at Corpus Christi, Texas 


All schools desiring to employ competent 
instructors and salesmen, write 


BROWN’S BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


7014 Chaparral Street 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
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THE CONTRACT METHOD OF TEACHING COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
(Continued from page 32) 


Test: Mexico, Central America, and West Indies 
**C”’ level True-False Test 


Directions: If the statement is true, draw a line under “true.” If the statement is false, draw a line under 
false. (The words true and false at the end of each line are omitted in illustration below to save 
space.) 


1. Mexico City has its location on a walled-in plateau. 


. Nearly nine-tenths of the people of Mexico live on a plateau 700 miles long and 200 miles wide. 


iS 


. About one-fifth of the population of Mexico is composed of white people. 
. The Mexican people are well suited to the development of a successful democracy. 


. Most Mexican industries are operated by foreigners. 
. Fuel is plentiful in Mexico. 


. Timber is obtained from the tropical forests very easily. 


ont anauw SY 


. The busiest and most modern and progressive part of Mexico is the coastal plain in the vicinity of 
Tampico. 


9. The trade routes of Mexico are a continuation of those of the southwestern part of the United States. 
10. The pacific coast of Mexico is well supplied with railroads. 


11. Because of the immense resources, favorable climate for agriculture and industry, Mexico is a thriving 
nation. 


12. In Central America the bulk of the population is still Indian. 

13. Coffee is the most important crop on the Pacific coast of Central America. 

14. Costa Rica and Panama are better developed than any of the other Central American countries. 
15. Inland transportation in Central America is very difficult. 


16. Nearness to the Caribbean countries has little influence on the rapid development of large banana con- 
sumption in the United States. 


17. Our frontage on two oceans makes the Panama canal of vast importance to the United States. 
18. Cuba leads all countries in the production of Cane sugar. 
19. Barbados has a very dense population. 
20. The tropical world will probably develop very rapidly in the future because the white population is 
increasing very rapidly. 
Multiple-choice 


Directions: Select the appropriate word, in the list of four words given in each sentence, which when used 
in the remainder of the sentence will make a true statement. Write its number in the left-hand 
marginal space. 


21. ....(1) Banana, (2) Wheat, (3) Cattle, (4) Corn, is the most important food crop of Mexico. 

22. ....(1) Agriculture, (2) grazing, (3) mining, (4) manufacturing is the chief dependence of the people 
of Mexico. 

23. ....(1) Oak, (2) walnut, (3) cypress, (4) mahogany, is the chief timber exported from the tropical 
forests. 

24. ....(1) Sugar, (2) timber, (3) henequin, (4) rubber, is the most important export of Yucatan. 

25. ....In the vicinity of (1) Mexico City, (2) Monterey, (3) Tampico, (4) Leon, is the most modern and 
productive part of Mexico. 

26. ....Mexico ranks first in the production of (1) petroleum, (2) gold, (3) silver, (4) copper. 

27. ....(1) Sugar, (2) bananas, (3) coffee, (4) cocoanuts, are the most important produce of Central America. 

28. ....(1) Sugar, (2) rice, (3) coffee, (4) wheat, (5) corn, is the only crop of importance on the west coast 
of Central America. 

29. ....(1) Cuba, (2) Jamaica, (3) Haiti, (4) Porto Rico is owned by the United States. 

30. ....(1) Sugar, (2) tobacco, (3) coffee, (4) bananas, is Porto Rico's chief crop. 


31. ....(1) 20, (2) 30, (3) 45, (4) 55, is the approximate length of the Panama canal in miles. 
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Completion 


32. The outstanding crop of Cuba is 


ow Sas nad owns Jamaica and the outstanding crop is 


3-34. + 
United States. 
35. The Virgin Islands are important as a 
36. There are 


37. Trinidad is important for its 


38-45. Locate and tell for what each is important 
Location: 
Monterey 
Guanajuato 
Vera Cruz 
Guatemala 


islands in the group. 


most of which is sent to the 


46-47. Give two reasons why lumbering in the tropical forests is difficult 


48. What jungle crop is exported 


49. What is the most important use of henequen 


50. How many main railroad lines enter Mexico from the north 


51. Why is the Pacific coast of Mexico inadequately supplied with trade routes? . 


52. What is the most important thing that has hindered economic development in Mexico? . . 


53. From what is chewing-gum obtained? ........ 


54-55. What two countries of Central America are more highly developed than any of the others. . 


57-60. Name four important islands or groups of islands that make up the West Indies: 





THE OBJECTIVE AND METHOD 
IN BOOKKEEPING 
(Continued from page 20) 
absence therefrom is the same as absence 
from class. 

All grades are posted. Test grades and 
general averages are so recorded as to be 
before the students at all times. Private 
talks with members of the class as to 
plans after graduation are encouraged. 
Advice and counsel are given both for 
vocational and chocsienl idance. In 
these private talks as well as in the 
general inspirational talks to the class the 
main idea is “adjustment”, social and 
economic. A plea to analyze causes and 
trace effects, behold the evidence as such 
appears, and make a sincere effort to so 
conduct oneself so as not to become de- 
pendent upon others is the basic phil- 
osophy. 

From the foregoing, I trust it can be 
readily seen why I am making a strong 
plea to have bookkeeping considered as 
a social science subject in the high school 
curriculum. 








THE ADMINISTRATION AND 
SUPERVISION OF HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENT-BODY FINANCES 


(Continued from page 54) 


with the business of the school. This would leave 
the head of the commercial department free to 
devote his time to teaching and supervising in- 
struction in his department. Where it is possible 
to secure a first-class clerk who would be competent 
to direct student help, it would be unnecessary to 
assign so much student-body work to the teachers 
of the department. In this case, however, the 
teachers should not feel that they have no interest 
in the student-body business but should keep in 
touch with how their students are doing the work 
that is assigned to them. 


VALUE OF STUDENT-BODY FINANCIAL 
ENTERPRISES. It should be kept constantly in 
mind that the carrying on of student-body financial 
enterprises within a school has a three-fold purpose: 
First, the educational value to the students parti- 
cipating in it; second, the convenience of having 
these enterprises within the school plant; and 
third, the saving of money to the students by 
furnishing them with food, supplies, and recreation 
at a lower cost or under better conditions than they 
could purchase them elsewhere. Unless all three 
of these objectives are accomplished, and especially 
the first, it is perhaps unwise to carry on the vast 
undertaking within the school. 
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Answers to classified advertisements appearing on this 
page should be addressed as follows: 
BG Sees 


Care of THE BALANCE SHEET 
Third and Vine Streets - 


Cincinnati, Ohio 














POSITIONS WANTED 


Immediately available— School man _ with 
excellent record covering twelve years as teacher, 
principal, and manager, last seven years with 
Southern California school; formerly a stenog- 
rapher with reporting and business experience; 
graduate of Gregg School; thorough master of 
Gregg Shorthand; twice winner in national 
teachers’ contests. Would consider leasing a 
good school. Address, No. 294. 





Young man holding the degrees of C. P. A. 
and B. C. S. desires part or full-time teaching 
position. Wish a position involving some execu- 
tive duties and an opportunity to become inter- 
ested in the school. Have been engaged in the 
public practice of accountancy for eight years, 
also lecturing and teaching accounting during 
seven of the eight years. Capable of organizing 
and directing a department of instruction in 
accounting and business administration. Prefer 
Pacific Coast. Address, No. 295 





Wanted to hear from superintendents of public 
schools or small colleges who are interested in 
installing a commercial course next fall. Havea 
B. S. degree, and have had eight years’ experience 
in this work. At liberty after June 20, 1928. 
Address, No. 296. 





Wanted — Connection as manager, sales- 
manager, or field man. Prefer South, Southwest 
or Pacific Coast territory. At present lucratively 
and congenially employed in one of the best 
field positions in the United States but have 
legitimate reason for changing. Thirty-six years 
of age, married, university graduate, nationally 
known as “business getter’? and educational 
organization expert, pleasing personality, best 
possible references and enviable production 
records. Salary and percentage basis considered. 
Address, No. 297. 


High-grade business college man wants posi- 
tion as manager of private school. Twelve years’ 
experience. Good executive. A-1 educational 
qualifications. Nine years in present position. 
oe for desiring to change. Address, 
No. 


A lawyer and accountant, forty years of age, 
with practical experience and many years’ expe- 
rience as a commercial teacher wants a position 
at once or for fall. Can teach and have taught 
all the so-called commercial subjects. Also 
intensely interested in history and civil govern- 
ment. At present taking advanced accounting 
in the university. Address, No. 299. 


I am in the market for a connection with a 
first-class institution, either as manager or 
teacher of accounting and allied age. Write 
fully. Address, No. 300. 





Man and wife, experienced teachers, desire 
positions to teach commercial subjects. Man 
handles accounting, bookkeeping and allied 
subjects. Wife handles Gregg Shorthand, type- 
writing and allied subjects. Both have college 
hours, 69 and 37, and both hold commercial 
ie Available September 1. Address, No. 
01. 


Position wanted by a Certified commercial 
teacher of fifteen years’ experience in commercial 
teaching — seven in high school, six in business 
college, and two in college positions. Am quali- 
fied to teach any branch of the commercial 
course, but prefer the bookkeeping and account- 
ing departments. Am familiar with all the 
leading courses in bookkeeping, cost accounting 
and higher accounting. Present contract expires 
soon. Will consider high school, good business 
college, or college position. Address, No. 302 


Man with legal education as well as graduate 
of school of commerce will be open for position 
as teacher of accounting and law after Septem- 
ber 1, 1928. Both high school and college teach- 
ing experience as well as public accounting 
experience. Hold a diploma in higher account- 
ancy and can teach any system. Prefer states of 
— ee Colorado or Kansas. Address, 
No. 30 


A thoroughly experienced commercial in- 
structor and business school manager desires a 
position. Good penman and a very successful 
teacher of penmanship Experienced in field 
work and school advertising. Address, No. 304. 


Position wanted with a high-grade school which 
demands efficient service and is willing to pay 
the price for a C. P. A. to put the higher account- 
ancy course on a paying basis. Experienced in 
preparing students for accounting, auditing 
positions and C. P. A. examinations. Can teach 
the coordinate subjects. Address, No. 305. 





Business administration instructor, experi- 
enced in college work, desires a satisfactory 
connection with some higher institution of 
learning. Able to furnish excellent references 
from leading commerce educators, under whom 
I have worked. At present employed as head of 
commerce department as substitute for man 
taking leave for one year, hence, reason for 
changing. Especially well qualified in teaching 
courses in economics and accounting. Two 
years’ graduate work in economics and allied 
subjects. Correspondence invited. Address, 
No. 317. 


Public accountant wants summer work as 
teacher, business manager, accountant or audi- 
tor. Have five years’ teaching experience and can 
teach all accountancy subjects, both from theory 
and actual experience. Address, No. 318. 

An experienced lady teacher desires position 
in business college. Can teach Shorthand, Type- 
writing, Bookkeeping, Commercial Law and cor- 
related subjects. Would consider taking stock in 
school after proving worth. Capable of assuming 
management of school or department. Now 
employed in Junior College Business Department, 
but services available June 1. Good solicitor and 
would consider proposition for that work on 
salary basis. Address, No. 319 

Man with twelve years’ successful experience 
as teacher of bookkeeping, accounting, Gregg 
shorthand, etc., (excellent penman), in high 
school, college and as manager of business col- 
lege, desires connection with reputable school 
ist of June. Would consider opening new school 
on 50-50 basis. Those wanting solicitors only do 
not reply. Address, No. 322 
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Successful school executive, B. C. S. degree, 
with sixteen years’ experience in progressive 
schools, nime years with one organization as 
principal and manager of branch school, over 
two years’ practical experience as accountant 
and office manager; will be available July or 
August 1. Can teach all commercial subjects. 
Prefer position in executive capacity with a pro- 
gressive school. Address, No. 320. 

Commercial teacher seeks position. Experi- 
enced teacher and school manager. Master 
penman. Address, No. 321. 





Position wanted as commercial teacher or 
principal. Twelve years’ experience. Strict dis- 
ciplinarian. Would purchase half interest or 
solicit part time. Address, No. 323. 





A school man of native ability, industry, initia- 
tive, and resourcefulness; thorough literary and 
commercial training in college and university; 
fifteen years successfully experienced in every 
phase of commercial education — is available for 
service in any sphere of school operation where 
faithful efforts, coupled with integrity and 
scholarship, can find permanent employment 
and commensurate reward. At present employed 
but available on short notice. Address, No. 324. 





Teacher of twenty years’ experience in public 
and commercial school work desires commercial 
teaching position for the three months’ summer 
vacation period. Might continue permanently, 
if pleased. Am experienced in one of the larger 
schools in the South, teaching advanced account- 
ing, Theory of Money and Banking. Have had 
full charge of up-to-date school bank and school 
offices. Can teach typewriting and Pitman or 
Gregg shorthand. Available June 1. Address, 
No. 325. 


Experienced young man wishes position as 
instructor of commercial subjects for the sum- 
mer; major in Shorthand (Gregg), Typewriting 
and Bookkeeping. Can also teach allied subjects. 
Current references. Address, No. 326. 


Commercial man with a thorough knowledge 
of bookkeeping, banking, accounting, cost ac- 
counting, auditing, commercial law, commercial 
arithmetic, salesmanship, penmanship, type- 
writing, and business English — holding degree 
and teacher’s certificate — desires to locate with 
a high school or a business college. Address, 
No. 327. 

I would like a position in a first-class business 
college with the privilege of buying an interest 
in the college later. The college must be located 
in a community where it is easy to find positions 
for students. I have a friend who would make a 
fine solicitor and could handle some work in the 
college. She has her own car. I have had expe- 
rience in both college and high school work and 
could take charge of a school paper. I am a 
college graduate and prepared to teach any 
subject offered in a business college. I prefer a 
position in the Central or Eastern section of the 
United States. Address, No. 341. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Wanted an experienced business college teacher 
of Gregg Shorthand, 20th Century Bookkeeping, 
etc. Young man 23 to 35 years of age, good 
personality, and able to assist in enrolling stu- 
dents. Give age, education, experience and 
salary in first letter. Address, No. 344. 





Man with college degree, who has had success- 
ful teaching experience, to assume the inside 
management oc a well-established and growing 
business college. Man selected must be well 
recommended and have some ready cash to 
invest on partnership basis. Please give details 
in first letter. Areply will be given all applicants. 
Address, No. 342. 





Wanted a high-class business college solicitor — 
man or woman. Must be able to use good Eng- 
lish. Competition not keen. A good representa- 
tive should enroll not less than one hundred 
students per year. Man with car preferred. 
Give complete information about yourself. Ad- 
dress, No. 312. 


I desire a young man of good appearance and 
education to work for an interest in the school; 
willing to work on the outside till September, or 
later if necessary. No present investment re- 
quired. Must be capable of taking charge of 
school within very few years. Address, No. 313. 


Wanted two high-class field men who own 
their own car to work in Western Kansas, North- 
western Oklahoma, Northwestern Texas, North- 
eastern New Mexico and Eastern Colorado. We 
pay no salary, no expenses and allow no drawing 
account, but we do allow a commission which 
will pay you $75.00 to $150.00 on each contract. 
Crops look the best ever and school well adver- 
tised. If you are looking for some real money, 
write me. Address, No. 314. 


Wanted man to assist manager in handling 
the inside work of one of the largest private 
schools of business administration in the United 
States. Must have unquestioned integrity, with 
sufficient educational background to do satis- 
factory work. Must be able to get along well 
with both student-body and faculty, and should 
be able to meet prospective students and parents 
and have sufficient business ability to handle 
registration of students. The right man will be 
offered permanent position with every opportu- 
nity for advancement. Give full information as 
to training and experience in first letter. Ad- 
dress, No. 328. 


Wanted —A good, capable business college 
man who will invest a small amount to advertise 
a good, well-organized business college, in a 
growing town in Nebraska. Address, No. 329. 





Solicitor, June 1, for summer months, with 
chance of teaching position September 1. Want 
a man capable of taking full charge, who can 
either make an investment, or put up security. 
Owner has other interests. Give references. 
Address, No. 330. 


Wanted man thoroughly competent to teach 
20th Century Bookkeeping, Gregg Shorthand, 
Typewriting and English. State experience and 
salary desired. Address, No. 331. 


A good scholarship salesman wanted for both 
resident and extension departments selling 
secretarial and accounting courses. Complete 
standard and accredited course, including type- 
writer, $135. Minnesota and Wisconsin territory. 
Salesman will be trained and shown how to make 
NET $100 a week. Summer or year round. Ad- 
dress, No. 332. 


School man of wide experience, at present with 
New York’s largest business school, seeks partner 
to open a modern business school in Brooklyn, 
N. Y. A-1 territory. Lady teacher preferred. 
Address, No. 333. 


Wanted a man to take charge of publicity and 
finances of a private business school. This posi- 
tion involves all the duties of a business manager 
whose training and experience qualifies him to 
represent a Board of Directors in the operation of 
a well-established school located in the Central 
States. An excellent opportunity for a good man. 
Give full information in first letter and if con- 
agg enclose a small photograph. Address, 
No. 334. 


Wanted — Combination field man and teacher 
by Brooklyn school. We have an unusual propo- 
sition that will easily yield $300-600 monthly. 
Address, No. 335. 
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SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


One of the best paying business colleges in the 
Middle West. New building and equipment, 
excellent earnings and reputation. Will pay for 
itself in a very short time. Priced reasonable. 
Owner has other interests. Address, No. 306. 





Will sell a part interest in a new school. Have 
the territory practically to myself. A good ter- 
ritory, unworked, except a little I have done. 
Would like a man and wife to take the school 
while I do the field work. A small investment 
will put it over. Address, No. 307. 





An interest in the A. C. K. Business School of 
Opportunity — educational and vocational; also 
correspondence school of national and inter- 
national interest. Address, Mrs. Ada C. Ken- 
drick, 115 S. E. First Ave., Ft. Lauderdale, Florida. 





Good business college in a Texas city of 10,000. 
Good location, low rent, fine territory. Nearest 
competition 60 miles; 300,000 inhabitants within 
a radius of fifty miles. School established two 
years; enrollment 100 a year. Owner losing his 
hearing. Will sell for inventory price, or lease 
to good college man and wife. Address, No. 308. 





$20,000 cash buys a wonderful business school 
in largest city in Southwestern State. Estab- 
lished in 1901; newly eqyipped, over 100 type- 
writers; excellent halls, three-year lease, iow 
rent; no competition of consequence locally or 
in entire state; makes good profits without 
solicitors or note-plans; owner has other big 
interests; might lease, or sell part, to successful 
men. Address, No. 309. 





Western school, enviable reputation, city of 
fifteen thousand, at inventory price. Please do 
not answer unless you wish to locate in this 
section of the country. Address, No. 310. 





A well-equipped business college for 100 stu- 
dents in California. Owner wishes to retire from 
business college work. Address, No. 311. 





A well-established, accredited business college 
in the fastest growing city in the Southwest. 
Wonderful opportunities for a live business col- 
lege man. Those interested, address J. D. Severns, 
1011 W. 4ist Street, Oklahoma City, Okla. 





A well-equipped business college for sale, in 
**Million Dollar Coal Field’’ in Eastern Kentucky. 
Good reputation, no competition and doing nice 
business. Located in a thriving community in 
one of the most beautiful sections of our country. 
Net income over $4000 per year. A splendid 
opportunity for the right man. Address, No. 336. 





Business college located in California. An old 
established name. Price $18,000. If you are 
interested in a good proposition, investigate. 
Address, No. 337. 





A well-equipped school in a manufacturing 
city of 17,000, City has seventeen factories, two 
railroads, interurban, and bus lines. School was 
founded in 1893, has a splendid reputation, a 
fine curriculum, and large, well-lighted, and 
steam-heated rooms. Rent is very reasonable. 
Located in Central States within 175 miles from 
Chicago. Good proposition for two or three 
persons. Address, No. 338. 





Long-established small commercial school in 
Western Massachusetts. Good territory. Price 
reasonable. Address, No. 339. 





Splendid opportunity for business college man 
or lady to buy one-half interest in a good school — 
wonderful territory in a real industrial city in 
the Central States. Address, No. 343. 


WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


I desire to hear from some one who has a first- 
class school for sale, lease or manage. Must be 
a real opportuni Write fully. All correspond- 
ence strictly confidential. Address, No. 315. 





A competent business school man desires to 
buy or lease a profitable business school. Prefer 
school in a medium-sized city without local 
competition. Address, No. 316. 





Interested in buying a business college, prefer- 
ably in the Central States. Address, No. 340. 


THE CONTRACT METHOD 
IN BOOKKEEPING 


(Continued from page 33) 


(Vv) would indicate that the exercise had been 
finished, that it was neat, and that it was correct 
as given to the teacher. A check mark followed by 
a small dash ( ¥-) would indicate that the exercise 
had to be returned to the pupil once for corrections. 
A check mark followed by a dash and a small 
circle (y¥6) would indicate that the exercise not 
only had to be returned for corrections, but also 
that it was untidy, etc. Thus a pupil might finish 
all the exercises required for an ““A”™ contract, but 
if a number of dashes and circles follow his check 
marks his grade should probably be reduced to a 
“B”. After all this grade will probably compare 
favorably with his tests scores, daily reciatations, 
etc. 


If a contract method is being employed for the 
first time, the teacher must largely feel his way. 
He may find that a unit which he thought could 
be completed in two weeks requires more than 
that length of time. To extend the time in such a 
case is usually a poor policy as the pupils will cease 
to consider seriously the limits which the teacher 
has set. In such a case a better practice would 
probably be to assign a new unit being generous in 
allotting the time to that unit, and then allow the 
pupils to hand in exercises late for the unit that 
should have been finished. Such exercises should 
be marked late and the pupils should be made to 
understand that they will not receive full credit 
for them. 


Lastly the pupils should be entirely familiar with 
the contract method as the teacher is trying to 
employ it. Only in such a way can we have the 
cooperation of the pupils and that is certainly 
essential if we are to have successful teaching. 
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20TH CENTURY 
ToucH TYPEWRITING 


ADVANCED 
by 
D. D. LESSENBERRY and E. A. JEVON 


A new text released May 1, 1928 


The new advanced 20TH CENTURY TOUCH TYPEWRITING 
contains the same material as is found in Parts III and IV of the 
Complete Text, plus the review needed by pupils when they take up 
advanced typewriting after a vacation of several weeks or months. 
This review is given in separate sections so that it can be omitted if 
it is not required. 


20TH CENTURY TOUCH TYPEWRITING, Advanced, is 
distinctive because of its unusually practical projects. Each budget 
after the review consists of the correspondence between two or more 
persons relative to one transaction. Thus a pupil can follow each 
transaction through from its inception to its completion and observe 
the part his letters play. This adds to the practicalness of the work 
and increases pupil’s interest. This method is particularly effective 
when legal and statistical forms are introduced since they are not 
presented as simple copy or arrangement exercises, but rather as a 
part of complete problems. A student not only learns how to prepare 
such a form but also why it is used and the purpose it serves. 


20TH CENTURY TOUCH TYPEWRITING is published in 
three forms: 


Stock No. List Price 
ee ( ‘aaa asia $1.48 
iiicais.< iene el rns $1.20 
(| ere ll Ere 


Separate elementary and advanced texts are provided since 
some schools find it advisable to secure separate books for beginning 
and advanced pupils. Obviously, when a pupil buys his own text, 
it is much cheaper for him to purchase the complete book if he is to 
use all four sections. 


Samples will be sent on request. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati Chicago New York San Francisco 
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FOUR NEW BOOKS 


of Interest to 


COMMERCIAL ‘TEACHERS 
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20th Century 
Bookkeeping and Accounting 


16th Edition 
Published April, 1928 


I A logical approach to the sub- 
ject 


II An intelligent presentation of 
subject matter 


III Interesting practice material 
suitably adapted to modern 
methods of teaching 


Short practice sets to test 
pupils’ ability to apply prin- 
ciples correctly 


20th Century 
Touch Typewriting 


Published August, 1927 


I The fundamentals of type- 
writing 


Il Fundamentals of the business 
letter and laboratory practice 


III Business letters with office 


practice 


IV Secretarial projects. Material 
arranged in budgets for con- 
venience of assignment 





General Business Training 
Crabbe and Slinker 


Published September, 1927 


I Gives the pupil an understand- 
ing of fundamental principles 
of business 


II Inculcates habits of thrift 


III Encourages pupils to remain 
in school 


IV Provides a background for 
specialized business subjects 





Factors of Economic 
Geography 
Staples and York 
Ready June, 1928 
] Organized to meet the require- 
ments of secondary schools 
II Social-economic material and 
regional factors given  sepa- 
rately 
III Written in a language easily 
understood 


IV Questions, Problems, and Pro- 
jects for class discussion 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati Chicago 


New York San Francisco 
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